

• Satisfying cigar taste 

• Slim, trim cigarette size 


LITTLE CIGARS 


• Genuine cork tip, crush-proof box. 



when Jerry West 

goes fishing... 


‘Chap Stick’ goes along! 


"Whether it's the fishing or basketball season. I always carry 
'Chap Stick’." says the L.A. Lakers' star. "During the winter, I leave 
a heated gym and go into the cold night air. That's when my lips 


used to get sore. And out fishing under the summer sun, they 
dried out— even cracked. But now. summer or winter, 'Chap Stick’ 
does the job — soothes my lips and helps heal them fast!" 


A favorite 
in Canada. 




The lip balm selected 
for use by the 
U. S. Olympic Team. 


DON’T LET DRY. SORE LIPS SPOIL YOUR FUN-WHEREVER YOU GO. GO WITH 'CHAP STICK’ 


■CHAr CTICK' ICC. TwOlfM UOtTON ure. coir., UNCHIUIC, VA. 




The first car at the bottom of the world. 


The Austrolion Notional Research Ex- 
pedition reoily hod no choice. 

They wanted a cor fhot "any member of 
the party cowld hop into and drive off 
without 0 moment’s hesitation." 

Ar^d the Volkswogen iust hopperis to fill 
the bill. 

The big trick is the VW's air-cooled rear 
engine. It has no rodiotor. It uses no water 


or ontifreeze. If just goes. 

lAntarctica *1 stood for doys at 50° be- 
low zero end started without a tremble.) 

The rear engine gove the VW so much 
extra trocfion it climbed "straight up and 
down the slopes." (But they cheoted a 
little,- sometimes they used chains.) 

Another reoson the Volkswogen went 
where even the dogs wouldn't go is its 


seoled bottom. 

It took on owlul beating, but thot’s what 
it's there for: To protect the works inside 
ogoinst the weather outside. 

Things got so fierce thol one mon said, 
"Now we know what it'd be like 
when Hell freezes over." 

So if it ever does, you know 
what cor to buy. 
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Sports Illustrated, published 
weekly by Time Inc., MO N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, ill. 6061 1. except 
one Issue at year end. Second-class 
posUge paid at Chicago, III. and 
at additional mailing offices. Au- 
thorized as second-class mail by 
the Post Office Department. Otta- 
wa, Canada and for payment of 
postage in cash. U.S. and Canadian 
subscriptions ST.SOa year. This issue 
published in a national edition only. 


Credits on page 62 


Next week 

THE BIG FIVE basketball 
(cams of Philadelphia arc al- 
wB>s among the nation's best. 
A report on the high-pow- 
ered, continuous rivalry that 
is unique among major cities. 


PRO GOtf opens its 1963 sea- 
son. and never have so many 
swung for so much. Alfred 
Wright tells how it feels to be 
a raw rookie on a tour that 
olTcri S3.3 million in purses. 

BAJA CALIFORNIA SUR. a 
new magnet for sporismcn-va- 
cationers, is described by Jack 
Olsen. Jay Maisel photographs 
the rugged landscape and the 
girls who adorn the beaches. 


PiRMISSION U STAICTLY PROHIMTTD 
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LETTER FROM 


Although they would undoubtedly wel- 
come a second chance against the 
Cleveland Browns. I daresay bothQuar- 
terback Johnny Unitas of the Balti- 
more Colls and his coach, Don Shula, 
are reasonably satisfied with their per- 
formances in 1964. On page 24 Shula 
begins a two-part article that explains 
the strategy and relives the moments of 
decision that were responsible for the 



LEIFER BETWEEN COLTS UNITAS, SHULA 


Colts' successes— and occasional disas- 
ters — in the past season. It is an in- 
triguing and candid report of a cham- 
pionship pro football campaign by the 
man who led it. and there is not much 
I can— or should— add from where I 
sit in the stands. 

At the risk of being ledundaiU. on 
this page we are printing another pic- 
ture of Unitas and Shula quite like the 
one on page 25 but with a little some- 
thing added. The extra something is 
22-year-old. 5-foot 6-inch Neil Leifer, 
the photographer who took the pic- 
ture. In the past live years, Neil Leifer 
has presented us with many rare pic- 
torial gifts, some of them imaginative 
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studies like the Shula-Unitas photo- 
graph. others simply fleeting moments 
of great import or beauty. For a sample 
of the latter I recommend the beauti- 
ful and cold display of iceboating pic- 
tures by Leifer in this same issue. 

Modern photography is an odd pro- 
fession, being an art and at the same 
time a very complicated science. One 
week a good photographer may use only 
one camera and one lens to photograph 
all the violence of a championship foot- 
ball game, and the next week he will 
stagger off with a truckload of elec- 
tronic gear and lenses the size of moun- 
tain howitzers to catch a bluebird on 
the wing. Whatever equipment he uses, 
to succeed in a very competitive pro- 
fession he must remain an artist at 
heart, and 1 think this is the particular 
and outstanding virtue of young Neil 
Leifer. Although a master of technolo- 
gy. he has not lost a jot of his sensi- 
tivity. He has thrown a bright light on 
the sporting scene without getting tan- 
gled in the wires. 

Six years ago Leifer worked in a del- 
icatessen near our New York ollice, 
occasionally delivering sandwiches to 
some of our editors who now count 
on him for more spectacular deliveries. 
He has traveled quite a way photo- 
graphically since then, and will con- 
tinue on. I feel, because he is a relentless 
critic of his own work. Once, while we 
were looking at a picture he took of 
Clay battling Liston. Leifer said dour- 
ly, “The lighting is good, just what 
I tried for. but the picture has no move- 
ment. It is dead." When we looked at 
this week ’s picture of Unitas and Shula, 
Leifer said, “It is what I wanted it to 
be. but it would have been better, dam- 
mit, if I knew more about lighting." 
Then he added. "I guess 1 would stop 
taking pictures if I were ever really 
satisfied with one of them.” 

Let us hope he never is. 
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We ask Simca owners: 



How do Simca 1000’s economy claims stand up? 





Marshall Koontz. Lex- 
ington. North Carolina. 
'I ve put 6,500 miles on 
my Simca 1000 since I 
bought it. and so far <1 
hasn't used a drop of 
oil: I’m getting 32 and 33 
mites to the gallon 


Benjamin Emmitt. San 
Diego. Calil. My wile 
and I both have Simcas 
She gets 30-33 m p g l 
gel 33-35 ■ 


Mrs. Richard Tuttle. 
Hastings, Mich. ’ Even 
alter 22 000 miles m less 
than a year, we are still 
getting 40 miles per gal- 
lon, and il has cost us 
less than $50 to main- 
tain. including oil 
changes 


Ray Head. Nashville, 
Tenn. I used to spend 
$10 a week for gas With 
the Simca 1000, 1 cover 
ihe same amount ol 
miles, and spend only 
S3 a week for gas." 


John Long. Tampa, Flor- 
ida. 'After 3.200 miles we 
have averaged 36 miles 
per gallon, and haven t 
used any oil ' 


Come in and drive Simca 1000— Chrysler’s lowest- priced car 
Just $1595**— and with the 5-year/50, 000-mile warranty* 

Simca 1000's 5-year/ 50.000-mile engine and drive train warranty coverage: r,sior Motors Corporaiion wa-ranis for 5 yea'S 

or XI 000 mt'es ivrich«ver comes nrst agamst fluit-cis in maicT ni ,ind worsmansrup .and v,,i; ■.•■, ■' 'cp vr at a ^imca Dealer s pnee o* Pusmess me 

eng, no blocit. bead and interna! parts pump intake manifold Ttans-Anie pans arid rear *i'eei Dearmgs ol the Simca 1000. Provided ine uerner changes 

engine ml and 'i- lornuet. cylinder head at lusl 600 miles and therealter changes engine oil every three months or every <.000 miles, w'lictievcr comes ' 
c eans oil separator every sm months tsprmg and la cleans carburetor - ’ ' every g months and replaces g every 2 years- • f . crankca '0 

veniri.ator valve oil tiHer cap and changes Trans-Aaie lubricant every B months or 8 000 miles, whichever comes first and every 6 rnonths turnishes evidence 
ol this service to a S'rnca Dealer or other Chrysler Moio's Corporation Dealer and asks him to ceriily receipt of such evidence and his cars mileage. 


ng Cl<ss;.:--| vn c 


Overseas Delivery, too. 





SCORECARD 


BOWLOERDASH 

The National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation. so appalled at the in-season sign- 
ing of college football players by profes- 
sional football teams, surely must be 
aware that this has been going on for 
years— and for good fiscal reasons. A 
player offered a big bonus and high sal- 
ary knows that if he collects both in the 
same year he w ill pay a far higher income 
tax than if he lakes the bonus one year 
and salary the next. As for the ethics of 
it all, what is there in college recruiting 
practices that would persuade a young 
man that in letting himself be recruited 
into the pros prematurely he is violating 
the spirit of the prevailing amateur code? 
Where was he first subjected to heavy re- 
cruiting pressure involving financial 
deals? In high school, that's where. 

Now. high on the order of business at 
the NCAA convention in Chicago is an 
amendment to the rules governing finan- 
cial arrangements with athletes— in a 
word, pay for playing football. If ap- 
proved. the four-year free ride for “stu- 
dent-athletes" (the NCAA term) would 
be dead. "Financial aid for student-ath- 
letes shall not be awarded for more than 
one academic year and may be awarded 
for a lesser period.*’ the Big Eight pro- 
poses. "After completion of the period 
for which financial aid has been award- 
ed, another grant may be awarded by the 
scholarship committee . . . provided 
the) meets the academic requirements of 
the conference and is a student in good 
standing in every respect. . . ." 

And provided he is good enough to 
make the football team— cut the mus- 
tard. as the coaches say— or he does not 
mash a knee in his first year or does not 
get so interested in studies that he sloughs 
off practice in favor of lab. 

MEADS UP. AMERICA 

The ever-increasing flow of Canadian- 
trained hockey players onto U.S. college 
rinks can be stemmed, says Ralph Wel- 
land, Harvard's veteran hockey coach, 
by some simple rules changes. 

"Since the advent of artificial rinks," 
Weiland says. "American boys have 


improved their skating ability tremen- 
dously. The rules now used, however, 
handicap their opportunity for im- 
provement in slick handling, passing 
and maneuverability." 

The big difference: Canadians play 
heads-up hockey because their rules — 
the same as the professionals’— permit 
body checking all over the ice. Amcrictin 
rules allow body checking only in the 
defensive zone. This fosters what to a 
Canadian isan unforgivable sin— pulling 
the head dow n to cradlea |>ass to the stick 
when in mid-ice or thereabouts. It is an 
invitation to a crunching body check in 
Canada, but it is more, too, according 
to Weiland. It hampers the development 
of instinctive stick handling. 

"The Amcriam boy isn't learning to 
stick handle," he explains, "because 
there is no red line and checking is pro- 
hibited in the offensive zone. A good 
stick handler lettrns to control the puck 
by its feel on the slick. He doesn't have 
to look at it to know it's there." 

Weiland favors installation of the red 
line, a rule allowing body checks all 
over the ice, and the pro-styled rule 
that permits a player to straddle the blue 
line without being called off side. 

In other words, if you can't lick 'em. 
Join 'em, and if you can't join 'em, at 
least change the rules so you can com- 
pete with 'em. 

CORRECT STEER 

For the past nine years Lawry’s, a Los 
Angeles restaurant that prides itself on 
its prime ribs of beef, has staged an all- 
you-can-eat dinner for each of the Rose 
Bowl teams a few nights before the con- 
test. The owners say that in each of the 
eight years preceding this year's game, 
the team that ate the most beef went on 
to w in. 

A couple of weeks before the game. 
Oregon State's Beavers put away 230 
pounds of prime ribs. Two nights later, 
without apparent effort, the Michigan 
Wolverines tucked in 2S0 pounds of 
beef— along w iih 90 pounds of potatoes. 
25 pounds of salad and six cases of milk 
and soft drinks. 


So roast beef is better than tea leaves, 
crystal balls and fortune cookies. Michi* 
gan won 34-7. 

THE IMPREGNABLES 

Maybe Africa’s giant Waiusi never will 
learn to play a I-3-I zone, but Joe Lap- 
chick, soon to retire as basketball coach 
at St. John's University in New York, 
is thinking of spending part of his re- 
tirement trying to teach them. He has 
a daughter living in Uganda and has been 
invited by a friend, one Harry England, 
to teach the Waiusi the game. 

"The Watusi used to be the warrior 
tribe there," Lapchick explains. "A runt 



goes 6 feet 10. But the Bahutu kicked 
them out. They're wandering around 
now, and Harry figures it would be a 
good idea to use basketball to restore 
confidence, pride and that son of thing. 

"Can’t you imagine those 7-fooiers 
playing a zone?" he cackles. "Think of 
all those arms up there. We wouldn't 
have to score. W'e’d win 'em all, 1-0. 
We'd destroy basketball." 

Then Lapchick’s boys went on to win 
the Eastern College Athletic Conference 
Holiday Festival title against Michigan, 
a team noted for its height. 

SPECTER HAUNTING GOLf CLUBS 

There is grumbling among golf pros who 
have returned to southern resorts from 
their summer jobs up North, and the 
grumbling forebodes establishment of a 
union with closed shop aspirations. The 
golf clubs, the pros contend, give them 
no job security and precious little in the 
way of pay. They receive minimal sal- 
aries and arc expected to ckc out what 
they can from the profits of the pro 
shop and from giving lessons. But then, 

ronl/tiua/ 
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For people 

who are not ashamed 
of having brains. 



Here is the most superb home library ever assembled — Great Books 





I t may nor ho popular to admit it, but 
all people aren’t creatctl equal. Nor 
with ecjual inrciliuenee, anywa\'. And 
the longer they live (and learn), the 
less equal they get. 

^'ou were probaldy born with a big- 
ger share of intelligence than most of 
your fellow men . . . and taught how to 
use it. 

Chances are, the records you own 
play a more sophisticated brand of 
music. I'he books in your library orfer more nour- 
ishment. *l'he home you live in is equippeti for a 
more gracious way of living. 

Most of all you appreciate the difference. 
Certainly, ) <)u are not ashamed of having brains. 
^*ou enjoy using them. 

b'or this reason alone, Great Books belong in 
your home. These are the writings of I^lato, Homer, 
Cervantes, Tolstoy, l)<istoev.sky, Freud, Rabelais, 
.Aristotle, Shakespeare and man\', many more. 
'They contain just about every important thought 
of NVestern man for the past 3,000 years! The 
(ireat Books were published in collaboration with 
the I'niversity of Chicago, by Kncyclopaedia 
Britannica. .A set of 54 beautifully 
bound volumes containing 44.1 
masterpieces by ~4 of the greatest 
geniuses whoever lived. .A library you 
couldn’t duplicate at anv price. 

The $1,000,000 
Syntopicon included 

With the Great Books fand avail- 
able only with Great Books) is a 
unique reference work called the 
.Syntopicon. .An amazing index 
that required 8 years and cost 
more than ?l ,(KK),00()just to write. 


I’niike a dictionar\ 
that indexes words, or 
an encyclopaedia that 
indcxe.v fucts, the S} n 
topicon indexes itleas — 
everv one of the thou- 
sanils ol topics and sub- 
topics within the Great 
Books. 

In minutes, the Syn- 
topitam enables you to 
look up an\ iilea in the (ireat !F)oks ami timi what 
each of the great thinkers thought about it. 

.Also included with the (Jreat Books are the 
hamlsome lO-volume reading plans. And >()u may 
also get a re- 
markable 10- 
volume set 
called (late- 
way to the 
(Jreat Books 
as well. 

Let U8 send 
you more 
information 
FREE 

Certainly the Great Books belong in the home of 
every thinking person. What do they cost? .About 
the price of a good set of luggage. 

To learn more, just fill out and mail 
the attached card to Great Books, 
425 X. Michigan .Ave., Dept. 319-1, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611. You will 
receive a full-color, 16-page booklet 
describing the Great Books in detail. 

There is no cost or obligation. You 
don’t even need a stamp. Do it now. 


GREAT BOOKS 




Enjoy the distinction of arriving in a Lincoln Continental. 



Lincoln Continental is the luxury motorcar that stands apart from all other cars. It 
distinguishes you among fine car owners. It is unique in its classic look. Singular in 
its luxury and comfort. Unequaled in its ride. Built only to the highest standards in 
the world. There is only one Lincoln Continental. What does your car say about you? 

America's most distinguished motorcar. 
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when the shop becomes profitable, the 
club lakes over its operation and if the 
pro does not like that arranuemcni. he 
can always quit. Or so says lien Toski. 
who winters at the Rolling Hills Club. 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

What the pros arc thinking of is the 
appointment of a John L. l ewis of golf- 
dom. one who will draft a uniform set 
of rules under w hich pros are to be hired. 
They would have the Professional Golf- 
ers' Association pass a rule whereby, if 
a member were to be tired by a club 
without due cause, no other PGA mem- 
ber would he permitted to take the job. 
The next step? '\'hy, unionised caddies, 
of course. Golf carls arc unfair, etc. 

SPORTING GESTURE 

On New Year's Day at Katie Schocn- 
berger’s C Lazy U Ranch near Granby, 
Colo., a dude ranch in summer and a 
ski resort in winter, there were winter 
sports outside, and inside there were TV 
football, brandy milk punch, whiskey 
sours and a continuous buffet. A few 
days later Mrs. Schoenberger was pre- 
paring to close down the ranch for the 
winter, despite every indication of a 
prosperous season. 

The reason is that Mrs, Schoenberger 
is carrying on the work that she and her 
late husband did for so many years — 
raising money for the U.S. ski team. In 
the past, most of the money was raised 
by sending out letters to ranch guests 
but now Mrs, .Schoenhcrgerwanis to de- 
vote full lime to the ski team, it is a 
gesture that, she estimates, will cost her 
S30.000 in gross income this winter, but 
it is also a cause that is dear to her 
heart. She w ill embark on a tourof large 
companies (to which she has been intro- 
duced by one or another of her guests) 
and hopes to raise at least SIO.OOO for 
the training funds of the J IS and Olym- 
pic teams. 

"It may be a lot more.” she says, 
"hut ! hope it will not be less. One or 
two large donations and the trip would 
be a success.” 

All good w ishes, Katie Schoenberger. 

GASTRONOMICAL RACKET 

The French lake their food seriously, 
and there are no l-hatc-to-cook books 
published in Paris. So the new f-'rcnch 
cookbook, Les Oramles ffeures </e la 
Cuisine Fru/ifiiist\ comes as a surprise: 
for though the title is solemn, the con- 
tents arc rollicking. They include Alcx- 

I omlniieJ 

I I 



light, lighter, lightest beckground yet lor Stanley Slacker’s plaid sports coat-wash-and-wearable in ii' 
OacTon potyester and cotton trom Galey & Lord. For your neatest retailet write us at 1407 B'wiy, N.Y. •- v.' 


GflLEY&LORD 



You will see more 
outstanding sports 
photography this year 
because more outstanding 
sports photographers 
are switching to Nikon 

Nikon F is the earnest camera for people in earnest about photography. 

See your Nikon Dealer, or write: Nikon Inc. 623 Stewart Avc.. Garden City, N.Y. 1 1533 
Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. 




ROUND IH£ (LOCK DIRECT 4 ENCINE 
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She may take an ocean dip while he seeks pars 
on any of our 12 courses. In the evening, dining 
and dancing and entertainment or perhaps 
exciting jai-alai or dog races. (The horses have 
their devotees, too!} Whether it's golf, swim- 
ming, boating, fishing — you name it — here's 
a vacationland you just must see and enjoy. 
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here are still some people who don’t 
M read Sports Illustrated every 
week. Obviously. And isn’t it a pity. 
For they’ve never discovered how SI 
can sharpen their game (and their 
garb)... how it can put zest in their 
conversation, zip in their walk. What 
they need is someone like you— and a 
gift subscription toSpoRTS Illustrated. 
You can see for yourself there's no 
time to lose. Send us their names and 
addresses today; tell us how you'd like 
the gift cards signed. Don’t even stop 
to write a check; we’ll arrange to bill 
you later: $7.60 for a single gift; only 
$6 each if you order two or more 
subscriptions. 

'X 
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■ New. captivating, superb 
LUCAYAN BEACH HOTEL 
\J awaits you on Grand 
Bahama Island ... just 76 miles-30 airliner 
minutes— from Florida’s Gold Coast. Golf on a 
magnificent 18-hole country club course. Boat- 
ing, swimming, fishing, sailing, skin-diving, 
water skiing, tennis... all in the lazy warmth 
of an unspoiled tropic isle. Superb cuisine and 
impeccable personal service... and to top it 
all off, the excitement of the great Casino! For 
a holiday you'll long remember, plan now for 
your visit to LUCAYAN BEACH HOTEL in the 
British Bahamas. 


SCORECARD ’ . . 

andi'c Dumas' own punch a suave mi\- 
lurc of rum. sugar. Souchong lea. lemon 
juice, orange juice and Indonesian ar- 
rack. served very hot and ter n s- 
rackei chops. These last arc ihe inven- 
tion of Filippo Marinetti, the Italian poet 
who founded the futurist movement in 
1909 with a resounding manifesto that 
demanded the destruction of the past — 
including museums- in order to free the 
rising generation of writers and artists. 

Marinetti also issued a "manifesto of 
the futurist kitchen." in which he ad- 
vocated the total reform of cooking. He 
assailed pasta as the curse of Italy, re- 
sponsible for what he called the defects 
of the Italian character — heaviness, 
apathy, pessimism, sloth and procrasti- 
nation. So instead of spaghetti, eat his 
tennis-racket chops. For each player, 
trim a veal chop into the shape of a 
racket's head. Cook slowly in butler. 
Make a paste by mixing curds with 
crushed walnuts and spread it thinly 
over the cht>p. String the rackets with 
tomato sauec laced with rum, and make 
a handle for each out of a banana cut 
lengthwise, with an anchovy wrapped 
round the end. The Marinetti tennis balls 
follow the futurist cooking principle of 
combining the most unlikely ingredi- 
ents: cherries in brandy (no stalks, 
please) coaled with a mixture of cottage 
cheese, egg and a scraping of nutmeg. 
Drop into very hot. deep fat for just a 
second and serve with a high bounce. 

THE AMATEURS 

A dog-loving truck driver, Gary Gun- 
klc lives in an area noted for its deep 
snows— the Sierra Nevada mountains. 
So he decided to put together a dog-sled 
team. With huskies hard to come by. 
he settled for 10 Irish setters, members 
of a breed not noted for its love of 
snow or pulling sleds. Last week the set- 
ters. and Gunkle, proved themselves. 

Three young men and a woman, sight- 
seeing on the Nevada side of Lake Ta- 
hoe. were trapped in a how ling bli/zard. 
Next morning a truck carried (iunkic 
and seven setters part wav up the moun- 
tain. He unloaded, hitched up the dogs 
and started off through the storm. 

"Visibility was zero." Deputy Tom 
Dolley reported, "and I swear some of 
the drifts were 30 feet deep." 

Not even Gunkle can explain how he 
found the party’s station wagon hut at 
noon he came upon it, its tvccupant.s 
nearly frozen. He loaded them onto his 




sled and set out fora cabin miles away. A 
hundred yards from it the dogs gave out. 
The men floundered the rest of the way 
through the snow and Gunklc carried 
the woman. After lighting a fire he put 
the two most exhausted dogs into the 
sled and. with five pulling, trekked down 
to the lake shore looking for help. He 
encountered a power company's Sno- 
Cat, which carried the four to Incline Vil- 
liige where e.xccpt for frostbite and hun- 
ger, they were found to be all right. 

Back in the '20s a professional sled 
dog named Balto achieved immortality 
by carrying diphtheria serum to isolat- 
ed Nome. The names of the amateur 
Irish setters are Duff. Barry, Sam, Mac, 
Spook, Riley and Copper. 

NEW KENTUCKY HOME 

It just may be that Churchill Downs, 
that grand old lumber pile at Louisville, 
is headed for a bit of architectural re- 
arrangement. Bill May. chairman of 
Kentucky's racing commission, believes 
that a certain amount of sprucing up 
can be achieved without violating tra- 
dition. 

"I have risked being tossed out in the 
hall in some of our discussions." May 
concedes. “But there'll be substantial 
changes in the buildings at Churchill 
Downs in the next two years. 

"It's my view that Kentucky’s breed- 
ing industry is standing still and that 
our whole program of horse racing, 
breeding and marketing needs review and 
more forceful approaches. It wasn't long 
ago that Kentucky horsemen sold 61 '’7 
the Thoroughbred yearlings marketed 
in this country. Last year we sold . 

"Churchill Downs is part of the whole 
situation, as well us the place where 
America’s most interesting horse race 
occurs. To me, there is no reason why 
we cannot modernize and restore the 
old place without destroying the integ- 
rity or its link with the past." 

Some designs arc on paper. May says. 
None have been approved. But he has 
high hopes. 

THEY SAIO IT 

• Fresco Thompson of the Los Angeles 
Dodgers: "When I broke into baseball 
each club had two scouts — one west of 
the Mississippi and the other east of the 
Mississippi. Now the Dodgers have a 
scout who works the west side of Wilshirc 
Boulevard and another who works the 
east side.” 


First, think hard. Then select your brightest words. Finally, 
arrange them on a most sparkling paper— Mead Mark 1. 
This will Illuminate any concept you wish to communicate. 
(It won't affect your electric bill one whit.) Not all good 
ideas come from Mead. But you’d be amazed how many do. 
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Howto 
enlighten 
your readers 


.you want: 

I a camera wilh a Fully Automatic 1 
[ CdS Electric Eye with dual ranges 
for the dimmest indoor or 
brightest outdoor light. Complete | 
Versatility that lets you read 
the "numbers '■ you can set 
manually when desired 
Famous Hexanon f1.9 Lens that 
assures professional quality. 

I outstanding sharpness every shot. 
Automatic Framing that shosvs 
exactly what the picture will be 
i ... no more, no less. J 

...and you doht want to 
spend over *100 to ^et il 



\()ii want 

KONIOA A(i(o-8 


Auto-S is ihe only camera that gives yuu all 
you want, and need Thai's why it's rated 
"best buy" by the experts! Less than $100 
plus case and "the tens alone is worth the 
price." See it at heller camera stores. 

KONICA CAMERA CORP. 

A SUBSIOIARV OF •CKKCV PHOTO IRC 


English 

tEattiEf 



..the SHAVING CREAM, $2.00 
moieturixed shaving foam In 
aerosol dispenser. 

, . . paired wilh ALL-PURPOSE 
LOTION. $4.00 for the Set, 
plus 20< tax. 

owcMEM COMPANY. INC. 

347 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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FABULOUS IN DEFEAT 


Playing on a gimpy leg. Alabama's Joe Namath was the star of the Orange Bowl, but the surprising Texas Longhorns 
beat the country's No. 1 team by mixing long gains with muscular defense by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


O il a night when the Alabama foot- 
ball team was partaking of one of 
the specially planned distractions — a 
Miami Beach hotel floor show — that 
make the Orange Bowl game so appe- 
tizing a beguiler of flesh and spirit, Mel 
Torme, pop singer of reputation but no 
known mystic powers, suggested a song 
of dedication for the team. “It’s the 
wrong time, and the wrong place,” he 
crooned and got a big laugh. It was the 
season to twit Alabama, because Ala- 
bama was the Orange Bowl's star at- 
traction, the No. 1 team in the nation, 
taking on fifth-ranked Texas. “Alabama 
players don’t know the meaning of the 
word fear,” said a luncheon speaker at 
the Columbus Hotel. “Can’t spell it 
cither.” Another big laugh. Except that 
for Alabama fear was, ultimately, no 
laughing matter. By the end of the week 
the Crimson Tide still did not have the 
least knowledge of the meaning of the 
word, but it could define frustration in 
five languages. In a game of marvelous 
excitement, great lasting suspense and to- 
tal departure from form, Texas knocked 
off favored Alabama 21-17 (see cover). 
The victory was deserved, but the cir- 
cumstances had an air of unreality for 
both sides. 

Twenty-one points, first of all, repre- 
sents an entire season of scoring for op- 
ponents of an Alabama football team. 
A 69-yard touchdown pass against an 
Alabama secondary might happien, but 
only in the dreams of a Tennessee quar- 


terback or an end from LSU. A 79- 
yard touchdown run — well, some dreams 
are more ridiculous than others. Since 
Paul Bryant went to coach at Alabama 
seven years ago, such occurrences ceased 
to occur. Until last week. 

On the other hand. Texas’ longest 
touchdown run of the 1964 season had 
consumed a breath<onserving 21 yards; 
its longest pass for a score had covered 
only four more yards. Like Alabama. 
Texas under Darrell Royal has been a 
team expert in the art of conservative 
victory, but generally its victories arc 
as thrilling as the cover of a telephone 
directory. Texas fans once applauded 
Quarterback Marvin Kristynik just for 
throwing a spiral. Yet there the Long- 
horns were, striking long range at Ala- 
bama in the first half with Ernie Koy’s 
79-yard run and Jimmy Hudson’s 69- 
yard pass to George Sauer for touch- 
downs. “Not exactly characteristic,” 
said Royal. 

What had happened exactly? What 
happened originally was that Alabama's 
exceptional quarterback, Joe Namath, 
the player one Texas lineman called 
“the only difference between the two 
teams,” reinjured his right knee in prac- 
tice and forever changed the complexion 
of the match. 

Ironically, he had just come off two 
excellent workouts when the accident 
happened. Turning back to the huddle 
after running a play in practice, Namath 
suddenly cried out and fell writhing to 


the ground. “Clutching grass” is the ex- 
pression. There was cartilage damage 
in Namath’s right knee — not permanent 
but something that will take surgery to 
remove. “I’ll play,” he said Monday 
afternoon, but no one agreed with him 
for the next three days. Alabama Trainer 
Jim Goosetree applied ice packs and 
made certain Namath hardly flexed the 
knee at all. After 24 hours, the critical 
period, there was no swelling and by 
Friday there was hope he might play 
some as a spot man behind Steve Sloan. 

Sloan is a good quarterback, but 
Namath is a great one. At word of Na- 
math’s injury, Alabama dropped from 
a six- to a three-point favorite. In Texas 
the price dropped to even money. 

The pressure clearly had shifted now 
to the Alabama defense, which had been 
exciting Bryant the wrong way all season 
and especially in the last two games 
when it permitted, by Bryant standards, 
huge spreads of yardage to running at- 
tacks. At a team meeting at the Seaview 
Hotel on New Year’s Eve, Bryant in- 
serted a psychological hypodermic. He 
said he had asked NBC to introduce 
the defensive players on TV instead of 
the offense. “The defense,” he said, “will 
have to win this one.” 

On the morning of the game, Royal 
sat in the lobby of the Bal Harbor 
Hotel, winking and waving to Texas 
friends as he paused between conversa- 
tions. The Bal Harbor is next door to 
and five stories smaller than the Seaview. 

conllnutd 


Wearing modHiad soccar shots and with Ms knee heavily taped. Joe Namath looks for red-helmeled receivers as he gingerly drops beck to pass. 
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FABULOUS NAMATH 


The height of the buildings ma\ be the 
one dilTerenee between the two nien and 
their teams. Royal and Bryant arc close 
friends and there is little to separate 
them in their coaching techniques. 
"Darrell is just about as tough as The 
Be.ir." s;iys a Texas man. "but he smiles 
more.” Royal sttid he heard from Brvant 
when the Orange Bowl pairing was 
made. "He told me he had a small team 
that was slow, but it also had a lot I'f 
iniurics.” Royal would have told Brvaiil 
just as much. 

riiere had been no New ^'car's Iwe 
partying bvr either coach, nor for their 
stalTs, and especially not f<)r their play- 
ers. Royal 'aid restrictions were not 
rigidly enforced, "but. then, if these 
were the type boys wc had to worry 
about they wouldn't he here. They'd he 
home watching television. I'll tell you 
something; there's no company or parly 
that's gt'ing to mean much to any of us 
if wc get our tails whipped." 

To consider the unrealities of the Or- 
ange Bowl game itself, it is wise to con- 
sider the airy qualities of the faniasyland 
in which it is played. Miami fancies itself 


the sun center of the universe, but the 
game was played at night — the lirsi bowl 
game ever played at night — as a special 
courtesy to the National Bro.idcasting 
t'ompany. NBC paid S(»t)l).000 for the 
courtesy. The staging was magnificent: 
there were rivekets and fireworks and a 
multiplicitv of bands. I resh orangeswere 
carefully Scotcii-iaped to the tirange trees 
in the east end /one. and bathing Ix-a lines 
ii'unged on coral rocks, wailing, pre- 
sumably, to retrieve field-goal attempts. 

Mabama did not m.ike a ti.'st down, 
much less get near the end /one. in the 
first quarter, but the psyched-up defense 
twice blunted Texas thrusts. Then ilic 
defensive team guessed wrong on a stunt- 
ing movement and Koy sliced, cut back 
through the vacancy left at right tackle 
aiul was suddenly free on his 7y-yard 
touchdown run. the longest by a Texas 
back in four years. 

This first of several unusual involve- 
ments that cost The Tide dearly I'ccui red 
in the scci'iid quarter. The next came as 
Texas prepared to punt on fourth down 
at its tih. During the time-out that pre- 
ceded the play Bryant substituted his of- 


Icnsive team. Ccntci (iaylon McCul- 
lough lined up at defensive right tackle, 
misread the line of scrimmage and was 
called offside. The piinl was nullilied and 
Texu' retained possession with a first 
down on the .M. On the very next play 
Hudson replaced Kristynik at quarter- 
back- Hudson was the starter before an 
early -season injury sidelined him and is a 
tine passer, but Mabama did not catch 
the change until loo laic. Sauer, split 
right, rail a straight l1v pattern and sped 
past ‘Bama's defenses. 

\\'ith the score 14 0. Naniath replaced 
Sloan. Ills knee was heavily bound and 
he wore sixcer sIuk-s with small cleats to 
prevent them from grabbing turf. He 
clearly could not run. but in college foot- 
ball there is no one who throws better, 
ginip leg or no. 1 1 is passes covered a II but 
four yards of the ensuing S7-yard toiich- 
down drive, including a seven-yarder to 
I'nd W ay ne T rimblc for the score. 

Shortly afterward came the third jolt 
of misforuine for Mabama— stranger 
even than the lirsi or second. Having de- 
tected an openingat left end when Texas 
lined up for a lield-goal try. .Alabama 



Massing agamst dasperata touchdown drive of Alabama. Texas defenders hurl bach final fourth-quarter challenge at the one to preserve victory. 
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sent Creed Gilmer ripping across the un- 
protected zone. Gilmer blocked the kick 
at the Alabama 28-yard line, and David 
Ray picked the ball up to run for Ala- 
bama. But Ray fumbled away posses- 
sion as he was hit on the 38. A downficid 
holding penalty put Texas on the Ala- 
bama 1 3, and three plays later Koy slant- 
ed in to make it 2 1 -7 at half time. 

The second half belonged to Joe Na- 
math. Coach Weeb Ewbank of the New 
York Jets, watching from the press box. 
bubbled over every move as Namath 
took Alabama 63 yards for one score, 
getting the touchdown on a 20-yard pass 
thrown sharply between two Texas de- 
fenders. "Fabulous, fabulous, fabu- 
lous." sang Ewbank, who had a contract 
ready for Namath to sign. "Reminds me 
of Unilas. He doesn't have to be tutored. 
He could take a pro team right now." 

In the fourth quarter Namath worked 
Alabama in again, this time for a field 
goal, and finally to the six-yard line on 
the last Alabama drive. Three fullback 
plunges by Steve Bowman reached the 
one. At the line of scrimmage on fourth 
down Namath thought he saw a trace of 
daylight at right guard. He ignored his 
knee trouble and disappeared in a 
cascade of white-and-orange jerseys. 
Eventually Namath could be seen in the 
end /one, but only after the play was 
blown dead. "One official said it was a 
score, but the referee said no." Namath 
said, and was livid. "I guess you know 
whose side 1 was on." An Alabama as- 
sistant put it less heatedly and more ac- 
curately. "If we can't score in four tries 
from the six we don't deserve to win," 

Texas never got past midfield in the 
second half, and made only four first 
downs as Alabama ovcnihiflc<} to fhe 
strong side to adjust to the power sweeps 
of Koy. But for all the momentum Na- 
math provided, Texas had won the game 
in the first half and preserved it with 
that goal-line defense. 

The next morning Joe Namath went 
through the formalities of a press con- 
ference in which he signed a Jet con- 
tract that will, with long-term benefits, 
amount to more than S400.000. or Just 
enough to pay the annual salaries of 75 
postal clerks. Then he went celebrating 
with Ewbank at Tropical Park, a race- 
track where Namath once was nabbed 
for gambling as a minor. There, in keep- 
ing with the Alabama mood, he squan- 
dered a small portion of his record al- 
lotment on horses that ran slow. 


ARKANSAS TAKES 

At the opening kickolT on a gray, muggy 
day in the Cotton Bow! last week, Arkan- 
sas* quick, aggressive Razorbacks con- 
verged on Nebraska in a blur of crimson, 
seeking, as always, to knock down any 
and all opposing bodies. As the kick 
went through the end zone and out of 
play. Arkansas' Bobby Roper (6 feet .3. 
193 pounds), a defensive specialist, found 
Nebraska's pass-catching end. Freeman 
White (6 feet 5. 219). standing idly as if 
the game had yet to begin. Roper threw 
u ruri.)us but perfectly legal shoulder into 
the unsuspecting White, repositioning 
him upside down and some live yards 
backwards. More than half of the 75.504 
spectators responded with the customary 
squeal of "Soocy! Pig!" Nebraska had 
its introduction to brutal, fundamental. 
Arkansas football and to the team that 
would emerge from the New Year's Day 
weekend as the most persevering in the 
land— and probably the best. 

Coach Frank Broyles's alert platoons, 
winners of the Southwest Conference 
championship, moved quickly to a 3-0 
lead over stunned and outraged Nebraska 
and seemed capable throughout the first 
quarter of making life miserable for its 
oppvincnts on any given play. But the 
slow-starting Cornhuskers began to draw 
inspiration from Arkansas' offensive mis- 
takes and the fine running of their sopho- 
more halfback. Marry Wilson. Two fum- 
bles, an interception, a clipping penalty 
and two offside penalties kept Arkan- 
sas. u team normally guilty of very few 
errors, frustrated until just nine minutes 
remained in the fourth quarter, at which 
point Nebraska held u 7- 3 lead. But that 
was time enough for Quarterback Freddy 
Marshall to complete five big passes— 
the two most important ones going to 
Halfback Jim Lindsey- and to drive Ar- 
kansas a precious 80 yards to a touch- 
down and victory. 

The win left Broyles's team undefeated 
and untied through II games and de- 
serving of the mythical award as national 
champion. Among the major teams in 
contention. Arkans.is had the only per- 
fect record. It could boast that during 
the regular season it had defeated not 
only Nebraska, the Big Eight champion, 
but Texas, conqueror of Alabama, and 
Tulsa, the Bluebonnet Bowl winner, 
too. Moreover, the number of victories 
achieved by Arkansas' 1 1 victims totaled 
57. far more than the opposition of oth- 
er possible claimants, including Notre 
Oumc and Rose Bowl champion Michi- 
gan. "I certainly consider us No. I." 


OVER AT THE TOP 

said Broyles, who had rushed with his 
learn out of a postganve banquet to cheer 
for Texas on television. 

At ihc beginning of the new year there 
was one more No. I award left to be 
earned. Since 1954 the Football Writers 
Association of America has believed that 
ihc wirc-scrvicc polls were impulsive and 
inconclusive, and has therefore waited 
until after the bowl games to select the 
winner of its own Gruntland Rice Tro- 
phy. It was only right that the writers 
should name Arkansas as the nation's 
best college fivuball team of I9f4. 

This was an Arkansas team that was 
followed by 30,(XX) enthusiasts of all 
kinds. One chartered bus at Dallas, for 
instance, featured a large banner that 
said. "Little Rivck Gains St. Baptist 
Church says go. Hogs, go." It was a team 
whose main strength was in its defense 
(It scored five straight shutouts). All- 
America Ronnie Cavencss. a Texan, and 
Ronnie Mac Smith, a native Arkansan, 
were superb linebackers, but no faster 
or more clfectivc than Middle Guard 
Jim Johnson or Tackles Jim Williams 
and Loyd Phillips. With the ends. All- 
Conference Jim Finch and Bobby Roper, 
they formed a cohesive unit, often mov- 
ing as one mass to the ball. They had. 
for example. 13 defenses to use against 
Nebraska's unbalanced otTcnsc. 

Hut this was also a Broyles team that 
had. for the first time, something more 
than defense. It used the rules, oddly 
Ignored by other ptnenlially gixid teams, 
that permitted olfcnsivc and defensive 
units. Broyles wisely platooned early. 

"Always in the past." said Broyles, 
"our offense has suffered because we 
went first with our best defensive lx>ys. 
Sometime during a game we'd find that 
we'd lose a key down when our attack 
would stall because one of those defensive 
boys would not have the technique to 
make a block. We didn't have that this 
year. We had gotvd blocking specialists 
—and still had our defense." 

Broyles had passing, too. in Freddy 
Marshall, an experienced fifth-year lay- 
over quarterback. He admitted: "It's not 
our nature, but it's now a necessity. Both 
the Texas and Nebraska games have con- 
vinced me of something- When you're a 
conservative team with u three-point 
lead, you're actually behind. And when 
you have a seven-pt>int lead, you're tied. 
But we're IcUming down here. Wc'rc 
learning it's better to attack when you're 
ahead." 

-- Dan Jknkins 
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TWO ONCE AND FUTURE CHAMPS 


While Princeton's Bill Bradley demonstrated why he is the nation's best player with a spectacular performance tn 
New York, UCLA knocked off some prime contenders for its national title in Los Angeles by FRANK DEFORD 


T hi.' ne« year came, hut in basketball 
the old order— the top of the old 
order, anyway — remained the same. 
Stoutly challenged but replying with a 
renewed excellence. Bill Bradley of 
Princeton and the UCLA team estab- 
lished for 1965 the superiority that the 
year gone by had already witnessed. 
Their latest successes, in the two best of 
many holiday tournaments, differed 
only in the statistical denouements: 
that is, on the scoreboards. 

UCLA performed at the Los Angeles 
Sports Arena, located, as the freeway 
flies, only 10 miles from Hollywood. 
And as in a celluloid finish — all kisses 
and picket fence— the Bruins romped to 
a deserving, happy win in the L.A. 
Classic final o\er LUah. Led by a surfer 
named Keith brickson, who iseven more 
renowned for his volleyball prowess 
— many consider him the best in the 
country— UCl.A and its zone press 
whipped two undefeated teams and set 
scoring records to boot. 

But separated by a continent and de- 
nied that sort of tidy script. Bill Bradley 
played a last act in Madison Square 
Garden that more resembled the dramas 
of neighboring Broadway, where play- 
wrights frequently dare to conclude with 
the brutal crush of reality. In the Holi- 
day resiwal. against the nation's No. 1 
ranked team. Michigan. Bradley put on 
as fine an individual performance as has 
ever been given on a basketball court. 
When he fouled out with 4:.17 left, his 
team was ahead bv 12 points. With him 
on the bench. Princeton lost it all. HO- 
78. though even in defeat Bradley sal- 
vaged what he wanted most of all. ‘‘W'e 
all felt he looked forward to this so 
much." teammate E d Hummer ex- 
plained. "He wanted to show that the 
Ivy t.eague was better than they all said." 

Bradley's personal dismantling of 
Michigan, followed by St. John's subse- 
quent 75-74 victory over the W olverines 
in the l esiival final, further served to 


show that while UCLA has regrouped 
after the substantial loss of Wall Ma/- 
zard. Michigan’s veteran personnel has 
failed to improve as a unit. The Wol- 
verines still rely too much on muscle. 
Against I’rinccton. for instance, they 
did not make a basket except olT a re- 
bound for the first eight and a half min- 
utes, They are also still given to lapses 
of shoddy defense and to long minutes 
of utter collapse, the nadir of which was 
reached against St. John's, when Michi- 
gan blew a 16-point lead. The team sud- 
denly just stopped dead, scoring but a 
single basket and fotir free throws in the 
last nine and a half minutes. 

Despite the fact that Coach Dave 
Slrack has the considerable talents of 
Cazzie Russell to guide the attack, Mich- 
igan needs, as an option, a more dis- 
ciplined offense to fall back on when it 
goes into those devastating spells of 
purpose less incfliciency . 1 1 vv as, of course, 
a thrilling v ictory for St. John's, especial- 
ly since Coach Joe Lapchick is retiring 
after this season, but it was also some- 
how anticlimaciic after Bradley’s show. 
The second straight sell-out crowd 
(scalpers got S35 for tickets to the 
Prmceton-Michigan game) was on hand 
just as much to sec Bradley perform in 
a meaningless consolation match with 
Cincinnati as it was to sec the champion- 
ship game. 

Despite his play in the Olympic trials 
and on the U.S. team, Bradley still came 
to New York with the stigma of sup- 
posedly weak Ivy League competition 
detracting from his notices, It took him 
exactly three minutes of Princeton's 
opening game with Syracuse to show 
that the Ivies can play as hard as they 
study. Syracuse set up in a four-man box 
zone defense, w iih Sam Penceal assigned 
Just to Bradley. Penceal literally clung 
to him. clutching, grabbing, clawing. 
Suddenly, obviously furious. Bradley 
lashed back with an elbow that rocked 
the husky Penceal as hard as any elbow 


he had ever received on the Brooklyn 
playgrounds where he learned the game. 
The crowd gasped, then whooped in ap- 
preciation: the referee sent Penceal to 
the free-ihrow line. A minute later, 
Bradley finally broke away from Penceal 
and got the ball for the first time. Im- 
mediately, he sank a 20-foot jump shot. 
By the half he had 23 points, at the end 
36. and Princeton won 79-69 in this 
battle of orange-and-blacks. 

Against Manhattan that night. Michi- 
gan’s Russell also scored 36. which .set 
things up almost too perfectly for the 
already much-publicized head-on battle 
between the two best players in the na- 
tion. As it turned out. though, it was 
not to be Bradley vs. Russell, or Prince- 
ton vs. Michigan, but Bradley vs. Michi- 
gan. By the time he fouled out to one 
of the largest and warmest ovations ever 
given a performer at Madison Square 
Garden. Bradley was no longer being 
compared to any of his contemporaries 
but only to the other legendary collegians 
of basketball and to memories of their 
greatest nights. 

"Hank Luisetti and Oscar Robertson 
came in here and they were unbeatable." 
former All-Pro Carl Braun said flatly, 
"but Bradley is the greatest." 

Said Joe Lapchick. "1 always thought 
Oscar was the greatest, but Bradley is 
only a half-step behind him. Right now, 
if the Knicks could get him. he'd be 
worth SIOO.CKX) to them." 

The Knicks. of course, cannot get him. 
Bradley having committed himself to a 
Rhodes scholarship for two years at Ox- 
ford. Then he plans to enter law school. 
Too bad for the Knicks. and for all bas- 
ketball fans. 

In the Michigan game. Bradley was the 
underdog— Michigan was favored by a 

Caught in stances reflecting the tension of a 
memorable game. Bradley and Michigan's Bill 
Buntm battle for possession of a loose ball. 





FUTURE CHAMPS ,imlhitie<l 

do/cn points. And as he began to domi- 
nate all the ac'.ion — not just for himself, 
but obviously inspiring his teammates — 
the whole Ciarden came ali\e for him. A 
conclave of I’nnccton students began to 
cheer *‘C»o. Tiger, go!” w hich is how they 
cheer at Princeton, an alfecicd use of the 
singular that originated, presumably, 
when there wus only the Princeton Tiger 
and no Deiroil Tigers or C lemsoii Tigers 
OT RkV. Tigers OT tiger -m-vhc-VAwV. tigers, 
lint at the Garden the chant was picked 
upand carried and the spectators— Mad- 
ison Ave. and Lenov Ave. alike — made it 
the idiomatic plural. "Cio, Tigers, go!” 

Bradley scesred 12 straight points for 
his team near the end of the lirsl half to 
pul Princeton in front 39-37. That ga\c 
him 23- Russell, bothered b\ a shoe that 
did not lit and a tine defensi'C job by 
Princeton's Rodenbach. was held 
to six points. But Rodenbach picked up 
two quick fouls at the start of the last 
half, and Bradley was moved to the back- 
court in his pi, ice. 

Complete court majosty 

Now Bradley also had to bring the ball 
up m addiliim to his other chores of 
scoring and rebounding and ball-hawk- 
ing, which meant he was doing every- 
thing. The crowd began to cheer when- 
ever he got his hands on the ball. He 
eventually lin shed with 41 points, nine 
rebounds and four assists, but his play- 
making and general floor skill — the man 
ho guarded made one point and Bradley 
had several steals — were as outstanding. 

”1 didn't think that any one fellow 
on any club could dominate a game 
against another team." Michigan's Dave 
Slrack said later. "I knew he was great — 
Ca//ic had played with him in the Olym- 
pic trials and told me he was. Wc were 
willing to give him even 35 or 40 points, 
but I just never thought that one man 
could control a game like that." 

But the elTorl tired Bradley. Me actu- 
ally missed two foul shots. Seconds later 
he was called for traveling, and shortly 
after that he reached around Oliver Dar- 
den— a foolish, tired man's move— and 
fouled out. There was 4:37 left and 
Princeton led 75-63. At 3:44 Princeton 
Guard Ciary Wallers drove through to 
make it 77-63. and the upset still seemed 
possible. But then Princeton collapsed. 

Like a ihw.irted ghost out of Shake- 
speare. Bradley sal towel-shrouded on 
the bench anJ watched the undoing of 
his accomplivhment. Michigan, which 


can Ik so overpowering, thrust out with 
irresistible momentum, l.ed by Russell. 
George Pomey and John Thompson. ilic 
Wolverines started scoring— three bas- 
kets in one stretch of 24 seconds -while 
allowing Princeton only one shot in the 
last three minutes of play. Michigan lied 
it with 5I seconds still to go and then, 
when Russell tossed in the winning bas- 
ket from the iel'i corner with three sec- 
onds \ef\. nssas amcTCN' killing of Prince- 
ton that kept the game from overtime. 

Bill Buntin. the Michigan center, 
rushed to Bradley and hugged l im -not 
in the exuberance of victory. b.it in ad- 
miration. Bradley hardly seemed to ree- 
ogni/e the gesture, however, and hur- 
ried out. past where his mother sat and 
past where a few ordinary fans were cry- 
ing for him. Strack came up in the gloomy 
hallway outside the Princeton locker 
room, where Bradley slumped against the 
wall, and put a hand on hisshotidcr and 
complimented him. "We didiT: deserve 
that.” .Struck said. As he moved off, he 
repealed it. louder, so anyone could hear: 
"Wc didn't deserve that." 

A few moments after her son ran by 
her. Mrs. Bradley said, not at ai: in tears, 
but proudly and enihusiastically:‘Ti was 
a good game. It was a very good game, 
wasn't it?" It was that and much more. 
It may be the last of the great games 
they will reminisce about after this old 
Madison .Square Garden is torn down 
two years from now and the ne\v (iarden 
rises on top of ihe Peiinsylvaiia Rail- 
road Station. 

While UCLA was scrambling to a jki- 
feet 30-0 season and the undisputed na- 
tional championship last year. Califor- 
nia Athletic Director Pete Newell 
cracked: "Whenever they're in trouble 
they go to the insurance man.” In New- 
ell's vernacular the insurance man is the 
pressure player, the money player, the 
player any coach wants to have holding 
the ball in tense situations. The ivan vv ho 
filled the bill for UCLA last .car was 
Walt Ha//ard. the gonc-but-not-forgol- 
ten guard who brilliantly directed the 
Bruins' offensive elTorts. At last week's 
Los Angeles Classic it was clcir to sec 
UCL.A had found a 1965 model of the 
insurance man: Keith Frickson. With 
his fundamental help, the team won the 
tournament for the third straight, em- 
barrassing lime— and he was justly ac- 
claimed the tournament's Most Valu- 
able Player. 


Krickson is no newcomer, for it was 
ho who last year so capably called sig- 
nals for — and backed up — Coach John 
Wooden's tricky .'ono-press defenses. 
Wooden's presses cling to opponents 
like a wet sheet. "The first problem 
you’ve got to solve." says a UCLA rival, 
"is how to gel the ball in bounds." But 
if the offense can ever squirm through 
the /one-press net, it can often find clear 
sailing ahead, h can. lhal is, if ihcic is 
no Keith 1 rickson wailing up court as 
safely man. trickson can squirt hither 
and yonder so quickly that even if it is 
two-againsi-onc he is rarely the under- 
dog. Says Minnesota Coach John Kun- 
dla ruefully; “UCLA can afford to let 
you break through now and then. Friek- 
son's going to block yourshot anyhow,” 

This year Frickson, taking over Walt 
Haz/ard's role, has become the ofTcnsive 
ignition of the team as well. As a sort 
of cohesive force and inspirational lead- 
er. he is the man they all turn lo when 
trouble arises— and more times than not 
he can handle it. Not cut from the same 
blue-serge cloth as the earnest, under- 
stated John Wooden, Erickson is cocky 
and given to drifting indifference in the 
tedium of practice. But Wooden admits 
he can tolerate a little insouciance if the 
man can rise to the occasion at game 
lime. ".And Krickson gets better as the 
pressure gets higher," says Wooden. 

That does not mean Here (for Hercu- 
les) Krickson waits for things to happen. 
He is the kind of player who manufac- 
tures his breaks, and such induced op- 
portunity was evident as the Bruins 
worked their way through Arizona, Min- 
nesota and Utah last week, UCLA was 
not pressed by Arizona and coasted to 
a 99-79 victory. But next night, against 
unbeaten, third-ranked Minnesota, the 
opposition stiffened; at the half, UCI.A 
led by a mere three points, two of them 
made by Krickson just before the buzzer. 
Frickson got things moving with more 
vigor in the second half. Not only vvas 
he floor boss, he also had the dangerous 
job of guarding the Gophers* Lou Hud- 
son. as line a forward as can be found 
on campus. This job Frickson discharged 
wickedly and with wit: once he came 
diving in like a shortstop (which he has 
been in his day) to make a steal from 

Coming rfow/t wil/t one of his 13 rebounds, 
Brickson contributed mightily to UCLA's con- 
trol of the bell against Utah in L.A. Classic final. 
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I ludson. Moments kitcr he came /ippin^i 
around Hudson's hack and detleeted a 
Minnesota pass iti teammate I dgar l.a- 
cey tor an easy layup. Utah C oaeh Jack 
(iardiicr, taking it all in and trying to 
divine what it was to mean to his Utes. 
groaned: “U( I A destroys you— phys- 
ically. mentally and nior.illy." Shortly 
iherearter. wisps of smoke rose over 
what had been Minnesota- y.''-77. 

Still. Jack Ciardner may have thought 
he had overestimated the Bruins for. the 
following night, l iah itself wa< only 
three points down at the half. Indeed. 
Utah had been tied with L'( LA 1 1 times, 
and Ciail Cioodrich. the Bruins' evcellenl 
playmaker. was in foul trouble and on 
the bench. With that. John Wooden 
tightened his /one press and L lah. Ixrnd- 
ing under the awful weight, committed 
seven major ball-handling errors in the 
first six minutes of the second half. V\ hat 
had been anybody's ball game was sud- 
denly UC LA's all the way -104 -74 at 
the linish. 

Hercules I rickson had been every- 
where: sometimes on the prowl down- 
court like Joe l)i Maggio tloa ting through 
center held*, sometimes picking up llie 
first man loose on l.iah's fast break; 
sometimes intercepting passes; and oth- 
er times catapulting into tlic air under 
the backboards as if the Hoot were a 
trampoline. Seeing I riekson hcading'up. 
up and away, it is easy to understand 
why he was on the U.S. Olympic vidley- 
hall team Iasi faM. \N hen he spikes a 
Volley half, the only defense is to dive for 
cover. 

After UCI .-A lost its opening game 
this season to Iflinois — the first defeat 
in.^l games— everybody aha-ed.surcthat 
the Bruins were not of the champion- 
ship caliber of last year. But now they 
look even betieriluin they did last lime 
around and must be rated a favorite for 
the national title all over again. So some 
of the sports were picking the brains of 
Jack Gardner after the Classic, trying 
to make sense of what they had seen. 
"What have they got'?" one man wanted 
to know. "Whal haven't they got?" 
blurted the Utah coach, a shade too hot- 
ly for humor, perhaps. "Oh. I admit Gail 
Goodrich has a weakness; he can't drib- 
ble very well with his left foot. Other- 
wise. they h;i\e btilanced board power. 
And great speed. Also great shooting. 
And fantastic jumping. Don't overlook 
great depth. And— and don't ever forget 
it — Keith Erickson.” end 



GOLDEN DAYS AT THE DENTIST’S 


Santa Anita, a sporting venture founded 30 years ago by a dentist wbo knew how to treat his clientele, has its 
grandest opening ever, and in the process establishes itself as An>enca's best racetrack by WHITNEY TOWER 


G ive >i>ur sport good public iiiiiige 
from the beginning and then work 
as hard as vou know how to improve the 
image every year, or else you arc wasting 
your lime. This was the attitude that a 
San I'rancisco dentist named Charles 
Strub brought with him when he ctimc 
down the Coast some 30 years ago and 
built Santa Anita racetrack on the out- 
skirts ofl.os Angeles. I inanciers warned 
him of bankruptcy, horsemen advised 
it would be a ittiick Hop and his 16- 
vear-oid son might well have sal down 
to plan a career in dentistry. But Dr. 
Strub was a man of v ision. He was sure, 
financiers be damned, that Los Angeles 
was going to grow, and he was positive, 
horsemen be damned, that he knew a 
lot about the likes and dislikes ol sports 
Ians. He had learned about them while 
running San I rancisco's baseball team, 
the Seals, and he felt if you could make 
money w nh a baseball team in a fog you 
ought to bo able to make it with a race- 
track in the sun, 

Hr, Strub was right— as usual. He 
built his track in a beautiful setting that 
used the majestic San Ciabricl moun- 
tain range as a backdrop, he lured class 
racing to the West and. by the time he 
died in 195S. Santa Anita was a superb 
success, l.ast week the dentist’s race- 
track — now under the management of 
son Bob — began another scass'n. and 
never had its auspices been more promis- 
ing. A crowd of 70.02.3 turned up for 
opening day. and at the end of the first 
week attendance was up 6.4' , over last 
yearand the mutuci handle was un 2.5' , . 

fven on New V ear's Day. w ith a coun- 
terattraciion called the Rose Bowl draw- 
ing 100.423 people just 10 miles down 
the road. 37,203 were at .Santa Anita 
.ind. in Its image -conscious fashion, the 
track gave its faithful something extra. 
An old home-town favorite, (.andy 
Spots, trying a comeback after being 
away from the races with leg trouble 
for more than a year, turned in a sensa- 
tional vv inning performance. The follow- 
ing day 50.366 saw another liK'al hero. 
Hill Rise, meet a noted eastern invader. 


Roman Brother, in a smallish event, the 
S25.000 added Malibu Stakes. It did not 
rcttlly matter that the race was won by 
a 16-to-l shot. Power of Destiny, since 
it provided such a close finish among 
the 10 starters that Nearco Blue, the 
seventh horse to reach the wire, was beat- 
en by only a length and a half. Hill Rise, 
incidentally, vvas a fast-closing third, 
while Roman Brother was last, though 
just six lengths behind the leader. 

The m<ist memorable opening week in 
Santa Anita history might be explained 
by siiyingthut larger crowds are inevita- 
ble when a major spectator sport is staged 
111 an area where the population grtmih 
is so fantastic. This may be. hut a more 
realistic way to describe the upswing 
would be to state unhesitatingly that 
under Bob Strub and his able -aides 
Santa Anita has become the best-man- 
aged racetrack in America, It is a pleas- 
ure for horsemen to race there, and an 
even greater pleasure for fans to go to 
the races there. 

Jimmy Kilroe. Santa Anita's racing 
director and a man long rccogiu/cd as 
the leading racing secretary and handi- 
capper in the country, says. "Our suc- 
cess has a logical base. The program, 
with its II weeks of racing and ample 
opportunities for every type of top horse, 
gets the horses here. The horses get the 
jixtkeys. and the jockeys bring out the 
people." 

That is exactly how things have devel- 
oped this w inter at Santa .Anita. In Ciiin 
Bow. the early favorite for the Santa 
Anita Handicap, and now maybe Candy 
Spots, the track could have the two best 
handicap horses in the country . Certain- 
ly. Ciun Binv is the best since the retire- 
ment of Kelso. Included among the 
1,550 horses i»n the grounds arc about 
200 from the Last, and all of them arc 
good enough to win either an allow- 
ance or a stakes race. The lockcys now 
at Sani-a Anita arc the best colony of 
riders ever assembled at one track — 
Bill Shtvemaker. Manuel Yca/a. Milo 
Valen/uela. Johnny Longden and. for 
the first time. Bill Hariack. along with 


such California regulars as Ray York. 
Ken Church and Rudy Campas and 
those highly competent craftsmen: Don 
Pierce. Henry Moreno and Willie Har- 
inat/. Another. Wally Blum, who was 
the leadingwinner in l%3 and 1964. was 
injured during the first week. 

"What it boils down to." says Kil- 
roe. "IS that wc have attracted the finest 
horses from all <ner the country because 
wc offer good purses and horsemen kntm 
that if they ship in w nh the right kind of 
horses to fit the program they'll all have 
a chance to run." 

Another element in Santa Anita's suc- 
cess IS pointed out by (Jcncral Manager 
I red Ryan. The track built the proper 
public-relations image years ago. and so. 
s;iys Ryan, "we benetil from the best 
press in the country. Even before wc 
opened this season they were writing 



story after story about the horses and 
jocks coming in.*’ Publicity Director 
Dick Nash has a crew of 10 men and two 
secretaries working the 55-day meeting, 
dishingoul press releases and features on 
a daily production line that would do 
justice to the White House. The Lo\ An- 
X'cU'^ Tinu-'i has two men full time at the 
track, and on big days sends out a pho- 
tographer or two as well as a reporter 
for the sisciety or fashion page. For the 
February 27 Santa Anita Handicap the 
Tiiiu'.'i w ill use eight suiffers on the beat. 

Amid all the rosy atmosphere sur- 
rounding Los Angeles racing there is lit- 
tle to complain abinit. but one point 
docs come up on occasion. It has been 
said that western racing is the roughest 
in the country and that the officiating 
quite frankly leases a good deal to be 
desired. 

Two years ago. when his C andy Spots 
hurdled fallen animals to w in the Santa 
Anita I>erby after a four-horse pile-up. 
Owner Rc\ Ellsworth charged that riders 
were getting away with murder at Santa 
.Anita. Eillsworth found allies in many of 
the jockeys themseKes. and in the train- 
ers. loo. One of the latter remarked last 
week; ■'ThejtK'ksclaim that the stewards 


aren't consistent here, that one boy will 
get days for a foul and another boy do- 
ing the same thing isn't even called in. 

I say they have always been consistent 
in one way: Ralph Neves, for l-don'l- 
know-how-many years, was allowed to 
shut off every horse in the race, and 
Johnny Longden. who is the world's 
greatest artist at herding horses any w here 
he wants to herd them, never got what 
was coming to him in the way of sus- 
pensions." (Neves holds the record for 
career suspensions but w as grounded only 
126 days in 25 years at Santa Anita.) 

Grandpappy Longden. still a tough 
man at 57. docs not agree. "I expect 
to get days if I'm wrong." he said last 
week, "but I alsoexiiecl to see any other 
rider get days w hen he's wrong." A few 
hours after olTering this testimony Long- 
den was suspended live days for careless 
riding. "It's like 1 said." he groaned. "It 
looks like they're out to get me and no- 
body else." 

Jockey Don Pierce has a more plaus- 
ible explanation for the difficulties en- 
countered while riding at Santa Anita. 
"It is rougher, may be. because the com- 
petition among the top jocks is so close," 
he says. "Also, this is a onc-mile track in- 


stead of a milc-and-an-eighth. which 
means you have tighter turns." 

Santa Anita's presiding steward. J. J. 
Tunney, says that proof the officiating is 
good lies in the fact that at this track 
there are more stewards' inquiries than 
claims of fouls by jockeys. A survey com- 
paring the 196.1-64 Santa Anita meeting 
and the first 55 days of New York's 1964 
Aqueduct meeting shows that in New 
York there were 29 inquiries: 21 of them 
were foul claims by the jtx.-ks and eight 
were stewards' inquiries. At Santa Anita 
over the same period there were 21 in- 
quiries. of which 1.1 were instituted by 
the stewards. "How can they say we are 
lax?" asks Tunney. 

In any event, lax is no word to apply 
to Dr. Strub's brainchild, for Santa Ani- 
ta is charging tensely ahead. Its fans even 
think that Bill Perry's Jacinto may be 
the western answer to Hialeah's Bold 
Lad and Sadair come Kentucky Derby 
lime. And though Santa Anita may have 
an endlessly grow ing population to draw 
from and an all but captive audience, it 
never forgets the old Strub thesis about 
image and effort. Bob Strub obviously 
learned a lot from his father, and it 
wasn't dentistry. snd 



THE STORY OF A SEASON: PART I 


HOW THE COLTS MET 
TRIUMPH— AND DISASTER 

by COACH DON SHULA wHh TEX MAULE 


Afier a slumhiin}’ sfarf ffw Baltimore Colts played like a superieam, wrapping up the National Football League's 
Western Division title four weeks before the championship game with Cleveland. For young Coach Don Shula 
( opposite, with Quarterback Johnny Unitas) it was a .sati.sfying experience — until the Colts ran into the Browns. 
Here Shula recalls it all, from the exhibition sea.son through those final 60 minutes of shock and despair 


A pro fooiball team runs, on ofTcnsc 
and defense, between 2.000 and 
2,51K) plays in a season. A whole season 
—or a championship game — can turn on 
just one or two plays. Two plays turned 
our season into a success, until we 
reached the championship game against 
Cleveland. Then a few key playswent the 
other way and we ended the year the way 
we began it — with a shocking defeat. 

We will go into the plays that set up 
the Western title for us later. Kirst let 
us consider the championship game. 

After the division championships were 
decided, Blanton Collier of the Browns 
and I got together to trade movies. You 
arc entitled to five game movies from 
your opponent for a championship 
game, but we agreed to trade six. 

We got movies of the Brown games 
against Detroit. Green Bay, their first 
game against l*itisburgh, their second 
game against the Washington Redskins, 
the game they lost to the St. Louis Car- 
dinals and their final game against the 
New York Giants. We especially wanted 


the Detroit and Green Bay films since 
we are, of course, very familiar with the 
teams in our own division. The second 
Washington game was the one in which 
Sonny Jurgensen had a strong second 
half against the Browns, and we wanted 
to study the patterns and the calls. The 
first game the Browns played against 
Pittsburgh was the game in which John 
Henry Johnson ran for 200 yards in 30 
carries against the Browns and wc want- 
ed to chart Pittsburgh's running olTcnse. 
St. Louis had done a good job of de- 
fensing the Browns, so we wanted to sec 
that. And wc wanted to sec the latest 
Cleveland game— the one against the 
Giants — to find out if the Browns had 
made any significant changes in either 
offense or defense. 

The six games wc gave to Cleveland 
were our last game, against Washington, 
the Detroit game wclost. the second Ram 
game, in which wc clinched the cham- 
pionship. the second Green Bay game, 
the second game against Minnesota and 
our second game against the Chicago 


Bears. Blanton did not explain to me w hy 
he wanted those games, but it is not hard 
to figure out. In the Detroit game the 
Lions did everything well against us. Al- 
though we won the second Ram game, 
Johnny L'nitas had probably his worst 
day of the season, completing only six 
of 18 passes, and the Rams put a great 
deal of pressure on him. In our second 
game against Minnesota, the Vikings 
ran for 221 yards on us and Blanton 
wanted to study Van Brocklin's offen.se. 
The Browns had played Green B;iy. so 
they wanted to study us against a com- 
mon opponent. Then, in the second Bear 
game. Chicago used a flood formation 
similar to one Blanton uses and he want- 
ed to see how wc defensed it. 1 ntust 
say he got a lot out of what he saw 
in those movies. 

After the last game of the regular sea- 
son we gave the players two days off. 
The coaches studied and charted the 
Brown game movies all day and most of 
the night Monday and Tuesday. We had 
a short workout Wednesday morning. 
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concentrating on screens and draws so 
the players could get in u lot of run- 
ning to loosen them up. Then we went 
back to the movies again. 

The more we looked the more we be- 
gan to respect the Cleveland offense. 
You could sec Paul Warfield grow from 
game to game as a receiver. And we 
never ceased to bcama/.ed at Jim Brown. 
One night when we had finished Gino 
Marchetti said to me. ■‘He's even better 
than 1 thought he was and I thought he 
was the best." Gino was right. 

The Brown passing game improved a II 
year. Collier's problem when the sea- 
son began was just the opposite of mine. 

I had to bring up the Colt running at- 
tack to balance the passing; he had to 
bring the Brown passing up to the run- 
ning. He succeeded very vscll. Prank 
Ryan improved as the season wore on, 
too. He mixed up his calls, hitting War- 
field a lot. but going to Gary Collins 
almost as much, and in a couple of 
games frequently throwing to Johnny 
Brewer, their tight end. 

After our analysis of the movies we 
decided that wc would have to establish 
a running game so that wc could con- 
trol the ball. That is the best defense 
against Jim Brown. He can't run when 
he is on the bench. 

We fell we could gain by running 
straight at the Cleveland line. Sucker 
plays do not work against the Cleve- 
land tackles, since both Jim Kanicki and 
Dick Mod/elewski sit in the hole and 
wait. Power sweeps are tough because 
the Cleveland ends stay on the line and 
fight. We thought we could drive straight 
ahead at the tackles and run traps on 
the ends through the four and five holes, 
the holes between tackle and end on 
each side. Our traps have always been 
efTectivc because we have big Jim Parker 
pulling for the trap block, and he is one 
of the best in the business. 

The Browns had used a lot of zone 
pass defense, so we thought we could 
key our passing game to how they played 
their linebackers. If they shifted a line- 
backer to the strong side of the zone we 
would throw back to the weak side. If 
the linebacker stayed on the weak side 
wc could go to the strong side. The 
Browns had not used much man-to-man 
coverage, hut if they did wc felt that 
Raymond Berry and Jimmy Orr would 
Ik able to get loose on Walter Beach or 
Bernie Parrish. 

Planning a defense against the Cleve- 


land ground game is essentially trying 
to figure out how to stop Jim Brown. 
We keyed our middle linebacker, Bill 
Pellington, on Brown, as most clubs do. 
But the only effectual defense against 
Brown is gang-tackling, and we empha- 
sized the need for our defensive players 
to keep their feet and get into the pur- 
suit. If one man gets knocked down and 
opens a lane. Brown will break a single 
tackle to gel into the lane, and once he 
is in it he has so much speed he can 
score from anywhere on the field. 

Wc set up to mix zone and man-to- 
man coverage on pas.s defense. Wc were 
perfectly familiar with their pa.ssing sets 
—the double wing and the flood. We 
wanted Lenny Lyles to play Warfield 
close and tough; you always put pressure 
on a rookie. 

I have tried to figure out where 1 made 
a mistake or how I would change my 
preparations for this game, but I hon- 
estly can’t. The team was spirited in 
workouts, so spirited that at the Thurs- 
day workout before the championship 
game Joe Don Looney and John Diehl 
had a fight. Nothing serious, but it 
showed that we were up. 

Then came the game day, and we got 
beat 27-0. We had not been shut out for 
31 games in a row and we had never lost 
a championship game. 

There were three key plays and all of 
them came in the second half. The first, 
of course, was Jim Brown’s 46-yard run 
from the Cleveland 36-yard line down to 
our 18. The Browns were leading 3-0, 
but we were still very much in the game. 

The play started from their double- 
wing set; the Browns were on the hash 
mark to our right, which left the wide 
side of the field to our left. We were 
zoned to thewide side, since that iswhcrc 
they had the most running room and the 
widest area for passes. Frank Ryan 
made an excellent call; he sent Brow n on 
a sweep into the short side of the field, 
and our safety could not come up fast 
enough to reach him and he was gone. 
Aside from this long run. most of 
Brow n’s gains all day were only normal 
for him. 

The second key play came immediate- 
ly afterward. The Browns came out on 
our 18-yard line in a conventional set 
with Gary Collins on the strong side. 
Wc were zoned to the strong side again. 
Collins broke down and in and he was 
pretty well covered, but the pass rush 
did not put pressure on Ryan. When 


Collins saw Frank hud time he made 
another move in the end zone and broke 
free and Ryan hit him for a score. 

The third key play wa.s the second 
Cleveland touchdown. This time Collins 
was spread to the weak side and wc were 
in a safety zone to the strong side. Col- 
lins ran an inside-turn pattern, where 
he turns back to the inside of the field 
for a short pass. As he turned. Ryan 
pumped his arm as if he were going to 
pass, and our safely on that side came 
up fast. When he did, Collins turned and 
went. The safety, Bobby Boyd, realized 
his mistake and tried to bump Collins 
out of his pattern, but he slipped and 
fell down and Collins was all alone. The 
pass went 42 yards for a touchdown and 
put Cleveland ahead 1 7-0 and it was all 
over, although I did not believe so at 
the lime. 

Collins' third touchdown was icing on 
the cake for Cleveland. On this one Btiyd 
had him covered as closely as possible, 
but Collins made the catch on great in- 
dividual elTort. 

Of their three touchdowns, the first 
two were the direct results of poor de- 
fense by us and the third was on a fine 
performance by Collins. 

We never made a big play and they 
made three. Their whole defensive line 
— Paul Wiggin, Jim Kanicki, Dick Mod- 
zclcw'ski and Bill Glass — dominated us. 
and their offensive line was just as good 
as we expected it to be. You know Frank 
Ryan was thrown for losses attempting 
to pass fewer times than any other quar- 
terback in the league during the season. 
Galen F-'iss. their right linebacker, did a 
tremendous job. Once, when we were 
still in the game, we called a screen to 
Lenny Moorcand I thought Lenny might 
go all the way, but Fiss came right by a 
block and dropped Lenny for a loss with 
u superb tackle. He gambled and won: 
if he had lost, Lenny had blockers ahead 
and a lane down the sideline. 

Whenever we had a drive started, we 
blew it on an interception or a fumble. 
Wc never went in, we never made the 
one big play that might have ignited the 
club. The Browns did and won. Blanton 
did a fine job all year and he and the 
Browns deserved to win. 


S adly enough, the season started for 
us the same way it ended, except 
that it was the Minnesota Vikings who 
beat us in the opening game, nearly as 
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badly as the Brovvns did in this one. And 
vvc felt we were ready for Minnesota, 
just as we felt ready for Cleveland. 

We hud been getting ready for that 
Viking game for a year, actually; Car- 
roll Rosenblooin hired me as head 
coach of the Baltimore Colts in January 
of 196.^. I was the defenshe coach for 
the Detroit l.ions at that time. I heard 
—through the grapevine in the National 
Football League, where you hear every- 
thing— that Carroll was kntking for a 
nev' head coach. 1 had played for the 
Colts for several years, I was a deleiisive 
halfback. A writer once called me a cal- 
culated risk as a defensive halfback; I 
may not have been among the best in the 
league at that position, but if I was a risk 
it was pretty well calculated, since I 
played corner back for seven years and 
you can't risk too much there. Anyway, 
while 1 was playing for Cleveland. Bal- 
timore and Washington I spent a good 
deal of lime studying my position. 1 al- 
ways wanted to be a coach. Carroll once 
told me that he knew that. I guess he 
still knew it when he decided to change 
co;ichcsat Baltimore. He called me w hen 
the l.ions played the Colts late in the 
season to see if I thought I was ready 
for a head coaching job. He siiid he w as 
considering a change and 1 told him I 
was interested and the only way I could 
prove whether I was ready was for him 
to give me the opportunity. 

("He was a student all the time he 
played with us.” says Roscnbloom, 
"When we cut him I was against it but 
I give our coaches free rein. 1 admired 
him then, and when I decided to change 
coaches 1 thought of him. I thought of 
some others, too. but all the recom- 
mendations I got favored Don,"] 

Carroll called me in January — late— 
and told me I had the job. It was a 
dream come true. 

1 did not worry much about taking 
over. The big thing lh;it helped me was 
that 1 had had the responsibility for half 
the Detroit club for a couple of years. 
I coached the defense, and Ocorge Wil- 
son, whom I admire very much now and 
learned a great deal from then, let me 
run it. So I knew I could handle half 
the job. And if you coach defense, you 
have to learn offense. I thought I knew 
enough offense and I had carte blanche 
to hire assistants. What I didn't know 
i could employ. 

I guess I had some special problems. 
I had played with some of the Colt play- 


ers — Gino Marchetti. for instance, who 
had been recognized as the best defen- 
sive end in pro football. Now I was going 
to coach Gino. 1 had played under the 
defensive coach of the Colts. Charlie 
Winner. Carroll told me I could replace 
anyone I wanted to, and I think a lot 
of people expected me to let Charlie go 
because I had been a player for him. but 
I never even thought of doing that. He 
coached the same kind of defense 1 had. 
and for a good reason: both of us had 
learned it from Blanton Collier. I had 
worked as an assistant under Blanton at 
the University of Kentucky. I did not ex- 
pect any personality clashes with Char- 
lie or Gino and 1 didn't get any. 


I was hired in January, but I did not 
move to Baltimore until April. That 
spring I spent a lot of time looking at 
game movies. I found out that one of 
the things that had hurl the Colts was 
a lack of bkveking from tight end. This 
was before the l%3 season, and we had 
drafted a big rookie named John Mackey 
to play tight end. I got Jim Mutschclicr 
to help him with his blwking assign- 
ments in .spring training. He turned into 
a fine blocker. Wc were lacking in other 
departments, loo — running, for instance. 
But we had the big thing, we had a great 
gunner and an excellent field general in 
Johnny Unitas. 

The most desperate lacks were at full- 
back. offensive tackle and defensive 
tackle. By the time 1 came to the Colts, 
the cluh had already drafted, and they 
had done a good job of plugging those 
holes. We had Boh Vogel at offensive 
tackle. Fred Miller at defensive tackle 
and then wc picked up J. W. Lockett 
and a New York rookie named Nat 
Craddock at fullback. Vogel and Miller 
developed; the other two did not. Crad- 
dixrk did not play at all for us; Lockett 
was not the answer either and finally I 
settled on Jerry Hill, a lough, good run- 
ner and strong blocker from Wyoming. 
By the middle of the sctison he took 
over at fullback, and he got better as the 
year went on. I had tried to shuHlc him 
around at several positions early in the 
season, but he is the kind of player who 
has to be given one assignment to live 
with. Once he settled down at fullback 
and felt comfortable in the blocking 
and running assignments he made the 
rest of the running go. 

Wc started to move in the second half 


of the 196.1 season, and we might have 
moved earlier but Raymond Berry and 
Lenny Moore were hurl and that look 
something out of the offensive. V'ogc!. 
Mackey. Hill and Miller started to learn 
their lessons. Miller led the club in 
tackles. Mackey was bkK'king well, and 
he gave us a deep threat on passes. 
Mill gave Johnny more protection on 
passes and he cleared the way for Tom 
Matte on runs, Vogel was what wc need- 
ed on the offensive line to give Johnny 
protection. The rest of the line Alex 
Sandusky. George Preas. Jim Parker. 
Dick Szynianski — were good veterans. 

So. coming into the 1964 season, all 
I was very much worried about was de- 
fense. We put in a defense that was. cs- 
sent ally, a combination of the Balti- 
more and Detroit defenses. We used few- 
er blitzes than I had used at Detroit 
because the Detroit secondary had had 
more experience at playing single cover- 
age, which is a must if you blitz. In Bal- 
timore vvc decided to mix spot blitzing 
with regular coverage. I was lucky in 
having Bill Pellington at middle lineback- 
er; he had played in the league for 11 
years and was a great leader, with a tre- 
mendous understanding of the game. I 
think he has been one of the most un- 
derrated linebackers in the league. But 
after we had finished analyzing the de- 
fensive potential of the C'olt.s at the be- 
ginning of this year, wc were forced to 
recognize the fact that this was not a 
championshipdcfcnsc. When you analy ze 
most championship teams, you have to 
conclude that defenses win champion- 
ships and we needed some shoring up. 

Maybe one of the keys to our success- 
ful 1964 season was having Bill Arn- 
spargerto work under Winner and coach 
the defensive line. That happened when 
Gino said he wanted to retire. I had t»' 
hire someone to replace him. and I got 
Bill from Tulanc; he had been an assist- 
ant with me at Kentucky. He rounded 
out what 1 consider an excellent staff of 
assistants: Winner. Don McC'afferty, 
John Sandusky and Dick Bietski. Then, 
as the exhibition season went along, it 
became pretty clear that wc could not 
survive without the leadership and the 
pass rush that <iino once gave us from 
defensive end. and finally Carrol! per- 
suaded him lo come back as a player for 
one more year. He came back just before 
our third exhibition against the Cardi- 
nals in St. Louis, and he played a good 
deal of the game with his tongue hang- 

I imlimint 
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STOffV OF A SEASON .■nimxt 



ing out to his knoc pads and he still 
pla>cd better that day than any other 
defensive end. 

F’or the first three games of the eshi- 
hition season ! expctimcnted. I made 
Alex Haukins eaplain of the speeial 
teams the teams for punting, kicking 
off and punt and kickoff returns and 
we began to grade them as carefully as 
we grade our offensne and defensise 
units. L sually you try to get big men at 
the point of the wedge on a kickoff- 
return team to clear the way for the run- 
ner. but I decided to go with my best 
blockers and we wound up with three 
little guys. But they were three little guys 
whocould bliK-k llawkins.Jerry Logan 
and Wendell Harris. One kickoff return 
I remenihcr Harris knocked down three 
lacklers. Hittmgisconiagious.you knssw , 
When the little guys blocked, so did 
everyone else. 

I knew wc would be able to move the 
ball in 1964 but 1 didn't kiu>w much 
about our rookie backs, since Tony Lor- 
ick was at the All-Star camp and I did 
not get a go<Hl look at him. I did know 
Jerry lldl and Tom Matte had matured 
during the season, when our offense 
had raised its rushing average gain from 
.V6 to 4.1 yards i^er play. So we would 
have more running than any Colt team 
of recent years. Bat work still had to be 
done on the defense. 

When the eshibiiion season ended I 
called another team meeting and ex- 
plained to the eiub what I hoped we 

could do. Wc had hcen knocked out of 
the race in 196.^ before it started. In 1964 
I wanted to gel off to a last start. We had 
worked hard to gel in shape and we felt 
that wc wore ready. 

TheofTcnsc was all set- l.cnny Moore. 
wh<» had played out on the flank when 
he was ntU injured in 1963. had moved 
back into a rtinning spot. Wc had had 
some doubts about Icnny. There were 
times when wc thought he might prefer 
to be traded, hut 1 talked to him and he 
said that he would like to return and 
pljiy where he was most needed To gel 
a starting assignment. Lenny knew he 
would have to run belter than Tom 
Matte, who had taken over the year be- 
fore and had a line year- 

jerry Hill was established as our full- 
back- -Although Ti'iiy l.orick had looked 
good against I’uisburgh in the exhibi- 
tion game he was still a rookie and I 
thought he needed more experience. Be- 
hinvl them we had Joe Don Looney, who 


we did not know too much about since 
we had only recently acquired him from 
the Giants, Wconly knew he was higand 
strong and fast and liked to play. W/'e 
never had any troubles with Joe Don 
then. When he came to us from the Gi- 
ants we treated him like any other player 
-no special attention, no heart-to-heart 
talks and he came to practice on time 
and worked hard. I put him on the spe- 
cial teams, where he would be exposed 
to their gung-ho altitude, and he was the 
first guy dovvntiekl on kickoffs most of 
the lime. He did not always gel the tackle, 
but ho used up a couple of blockers w hen 
he didn't so that the ballcarrier was un- 
dressed and someone else got the tackle. 

SMien I look over as head coach for 
the C olts 1 found out that most defen- 


sive lines disregarded the Colt running 
game and went after I'nilas. I'hey could 
not do that in the second half of the 
196.3 season, and in the 1964 prcscason 
games I made sure that they understood 
they could not do it in 1964 cillier. W iih 
strong running. Johnny was gelling 
more time to throw, In the week before 
the opening game against the Vikings, 
my feeling was even stronger that the 
Colt offense was good enough to win a 
championship. 

Bui 1 vvas still not sure that the defense 
had improved enough. We had made 
two trades that I thought would help, 
and Ciino had come back to play defen- 
sive end hut he wasonly just getting into 
condition. And Ciino was 37 years old. 
Wc made a tr.ide with the Pittsburgh 
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Stcclcrs lor Lou Michaels and il lurned 
out to be a fortunate one. Lou could 
relieve either Ciino or Ordell liraavc at 
defensive end and he gave us a ticld-goal 
kicker and a kickolf man. both enor- 
mously important for any team looking 
for a title. Then we got Steve Stone- 
breaker from the Minnesota Vikings, and 
Stonebreakcr changed our linebackers 
from good to excellent. Steve did much 
the same thing for this unit that the three 
little blockers did for the kiekolT-reiurn 
unit. He created an enthusiasm for hit- 
ting. He made mistakes hut he made 
up for them with extraordinary pursuit 
and hard tackling. 

In the defensive line Fred Miller be- 
came a top tackle. We used him steadily 
in 196.^ and he got more seasoning in his 
first year than most young defensive 
tackles get in two or three. And John 
[>ichl. the man he replaced, came to 
camp 20 pounds lighter than he had 
been the year before and much quicker. 
We traded for Guy Reese, from the Dal- 
las Cowboys, and he played up to the 
standards we hoped he would. 

The defense had not had to adjust 
much. With a year behind them playing 
a system not too di/ferent from the de- 
fense they had used before, the young 
players — Miller. Logan and Slonebreak- 
cr — had gained confidence. I thought 
we had a good chance. 

Then it happened. We were a healthy, 
enthusiastic football team coming off 
two good exhibition wins over the Wash- 
ington Redskins and the Pittsburgh 
Sieelcrs. We had as much offense as any 
club in the league and a defense which 
had been improving steadily. The week 
before the Viking game the workouts 
were good and the spirit was good. Ev- 
eryone was anxious to prove how good 
we really were. 

And wc got the hell kicked out of us. 
The score was 34-24 for the Vikings, but 
It was much worse than that. We had 
planned to play a ball-control game, 
using our strong running to keep pos- 
session and throwing sparingly, and the 
Vikings stopped us cold. Norman V'an 
Hrocklin is one of the great young 
coaches in the business and he picked 
us apart. When you lose the way we lost 
that game, everything breaks down. 
Nothing is good — not the coaching, the 
execution of plays or the hustle. We 
were outhustled. outthought and com- 
pleiely outplayed. 

The score was 31-24 with seven min- 


utes and 40 seconds to play. We kicked 
off to them, and you would expect to 
gel the ball back in ihal much time. 
They moved from their own 15 to our 
36 — mostly on the ground and mostly 
through broken tackles — and kicked a 
field goal, and they used up six minutes 
and 17 seconds doing it. 

Something was wrong, but it was hard 
to tell what. This was the worst tackling 
1 had ever seen on a Colt team, and this 
was a team that had tackled viciously 
in the two games before. Whenever wc 
had a receiver in the open, a Viking 
defensive lineman would kntvck the ball 
down. Then our line blocking in pro- 
tection of Unitas also broke down. The 
blocking in front of the runners similarly 
collapsed, and we could not establish 
our running game. 

A day or so later 1 was on a radio 
program and someone asked me why I 
stayed with a game plan that obviously 
was not going to work. They wanted to 
know why Johnny was not throwing 
more to Raymond Berry, among other 
things. Unitas did not have the lime, 
often. There was double coverage on 
Berry at other limes. And they won- 
dered why I did not use Tony Lorick 
more as a runner, since Lorick had been 
sensational against Pittsburgh in the 
final preseason game. Well, you don't 
take a chance on rookie backs under 
the gun in a game like this one. They 
make mistakes under the best of circum- 
stances and l.orick had not had enough 
time to learn our offense. 

Our defense was as bad as (he olTense. 
The Vikings ran for 313 yards against 
us. When I got back to Baltimore— and 
il was a long, long trip that night from 
Minneapolis — I thought. I wonder what 
Green B.iy will do to us? The Packers 
are the best running club in the league 
and they had just beaten Chicago. If 
the Vikings can gain 3 1 3 on the ground, 
what will Green Bay, with a wonderful 
ofi'ensivc line and great runners like Jim 
Taylor, Paul Hornung, Tom Moore and 
Elijah Pitts, do? I did not know what to 
expect, but I knew whatever happened 
would be bad. 

You can't panic, though. Our routine 
the week before the Green Bay game 
was the same as it is every week during 
the season. Monday we graded the 
movies of the Viking game, and the 
grades were pretty bad. Wc met at the 
Colt olliccs and the defensive coaches 
went over their half of the movie and 


the offensive coaches watched theirs, 
and no one was very happy. It took us 
about four hours to get through with 
that, and then the trainer came in to 
give us a report on injuries. We were 
lucky. Usually after a game where you 
do not play well you have a lot of in- 
juries. because ballplayers gel hurt when 
they are daydreaming or loafing and gel 
hit from the blind side. But wc didn't 
have anything .serious. 

Dick Bielski. who scouts for us, gave 
us a quick rundown on the Packers. He 
did not cheer us up much. According 
to Bielski. this was the same old Green 
Bay team: great execution, violent blink- 
ing and tough tackling. Nothing fancy, 
but how do you scout blinking and 
tackling by experts? 

He did not give us a detailed report 
because wc would take all their plays 
and their defenses off film. We looked 
at movies of the Packers in action against 
the Browns in a doublcheadcr at Cleve- 
land. We split up into offensive and de- 
fensive staffs and look every play off 
that film, analyzing everything the Pack- 
ers had done. When wc got through with 
that wc looked at films ofihc two games 
we had played against the Packers in 
1963. 

Monday is a long day for the coaches, 
and a day off for the players. When I 
went home that Monday night I thought 
for hours about what had happened to 
us against the Vikings. I have been in 
football for 17 years now. as a player 
and a coach, and at one time 1 thought 
I could tell when a team was mentally 
prepared for a game. But the week be- 
fore the Viking game I had thought that 
wc were as prepared as any team could 
be, mentally and physically. The play- 
ers Here up and excited and confident. 

Then we got slaughtered. 1 knew that 
in the week ahead we would have to 
overcome a tremendous letdown. 1 
thought about the game plan for the 
E’aekers. but that didn't help me sleep. 
When any coach gives over the Packer 
personnel, it gives him insomnia. I was 
no exception. 


NEXT WEEK 

Bohiniiirr\ march to the title 

»va.i to hinftc on the 1‘ackcr f'amc~one the 
Calls IhhI to nil). Don Shuh tells how they 
ilul it. haw this ciciiiry came on two plays 
— one b\ the Coll offense ami one (a hlim- 
ik r) by the usually alert Packer affense. 
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CHILLY 

HOT-RODDING ON 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY NEIL LEIFER 

One sail on an iceboat, say those who have tried it. and 
you are hooked for life. This means, in all likelihood, 
that Joe Norton, the 16-year-old shown opposite, will 
spend the rest of his years skidding across frozen lakes 
at speeds of 50 to 100 mph or more. Iceboating is prob- 
ably as old as sailboating, but the advent of Dacron 
sails and space-age metals has given it a new spurt. 
Today there are more than 3,000 iceboats waiting only 
for a hard freeze to screech out into lung-searing cold 
on lakes from New Jersey to Wisconsin. Iceboat classes 
range from huge two-man A boats, which are 56 feet 
long, 32 feet across and spread 650 square feet of sail, 
to the smaller catboat-rigged DN60s, such as that sailed 
by Joe Norton. The enthusiastic iceboaters who sail 
them (following pages) number among them many 
topflight waterborne sailormen like Olympian Harry 
(Bud) Melges and at least one topflight sailorwoman. 






Leading two rivals. Bill Perrigo whips across Green Lake at a mile a minute. 






On Lake Geneva, George Happ fights a sub-zero wind with goggles and hood. 




As night and numbing cold close in, skippers turn their boats homeward. 



The most exciting men \ know are smoking it!” 


"Masterpiece pipe tobacco is so man-ot-the-worid," says Eva Gabor. "And so 
masculine!" Now, in one master blend, the five great pipe tobaccos of the 
world - Latakia, Perique, Virginia, Turkish, Burley. Discover Masterpiece! 



Twin*Seal Humidor, 16 oz.. or Roll-up Polyrama* pouch Imported from Denmark, 2 oz- 



CHILLY HOT RODS 


LADY OF THE FROZEN LAKES 


Mrs. Robert PegclofC hicagoand W illianis Bu>. W is, looks 
and talk? like a comforiable Midvsest housewife, and one 
might reasonahiv guess that her favorite sport is baking 
apple strudel. But if Jane E’cgcl ever linds lime to bake a 
strudel it will be in the dark of night when there's no wind 
on the water and no icc on the lake, for at any other lime, 
summer or winter. Jane is sure to be out sailing. In sum- 
mers she sails an M-lb Scow and has twice (in 1957 and 
1964) proved herself the best sailorwoman in North .Amer- 
ica. In winters she takes the helm of her own DK60 class 
iceboat. Cuhmiiy Jo/ic. and outsails most of the men on 
Wisconsin's frozen lakes. 

Jane, whose husband inakes sails foi both scows and 
iceboats, is one of the very few women with sutVicieni nerve 
and skill to s;iil an iceboat, but her love tor the sport is 
easilv explained. She grew up on the edge of W illiams Bav 
practically slap on the spot where the first C lass K Skeeier 
was built in 19.1.1. The Skeetcr is the fastest and hairiest of 
ail iceboats. It is limited only in sail area — 75 square feet 
—and. beyond that, it can take any form the designer 
chooses. Sailing a Skceier requires a cool head, an iron 
arm and steely nerves, and this is the boat that Jane Pcgcl 
learned on, hven small iceboats move along at speeds well 
above 50 miles per hour, and a Skeeter will go SO to ItK) 
or even more. In iceho.it sailing the blink of an eye at the 
wrong time can lead to a shattering pilcup and terrible in- 
jury . "But in all these years of racing." Jane said rcccnilv . 
■ I've never had a had spill." 

In 1957 Jane forsook the big Skeeters fora smaller class— 
the 12-foot DNs sponsored by the Pcfruii Acm — and won 
her first class championship in I960. She won again in 
196.1. Last year she returned brietly to an old love and spun 
olf a few races in a Skeetcr. "Oh man." stiid Jane. "I forgot 
how fast they are." To prove she could sad a Skeetcr with 
any man. Jane, who wraps her legs around the fuselage 
and rides her boat downwind like a bucking bronco, took 
a second and third, which is something like Betsy Rawls 
beating Jack Nicklaus and Tony i.ema and tinishing just 
behind Arnie Palmer. 

Boatbuildcr and Olympic .Sailor (f'lying Outchmen) 
Buddy Melges. himself an avid iceboalcr. has followed 
Jane's stilling fortunes for years and attributes her success 
largely to her knowledge of iceboat tuning. In fast-moving 
iceboats subtle dilTerences in rig can make enormous dif- 
ferences in speed, and Jane is an exiveri at flopping her rig 
to get a properly set sail and aligning her runners to draw 
the most out of them. 

■As if sailing were not enough. Jane takes on a big burden 
of administration. She is a director of the National Ice 
Boat Authority, secretary of the International Skeeier As- 
sociation. past commodore of the UN class and a member 
of the Adams Cup Committee. 1 ikcall iccboalcrs. Jane stays 


close to home throughout the winter, in ease a lake reach- 
able by car and trailer has a surface liard and smtxnh 
enough for good racing. This may be anywhere from up|vcr 
W isconsin to upper M lehigan. There isan ad v isory telephone 
service in Chicago that keeps the iceboat sailors informed. 
As early as Wednesday. Jane calls this number to find out if 
there will be racing on briday. Saturday or Sunday. A 
l lnirsday deadline is set for Saiiirday or Sunday racing. 



Often the competitors get to the citosen spot only to (ind 
the weather has closed in. canceling the racing "Sometimes 
y I'll go.” grins Jane, "sometimes you don't." Weekend aft- 
er weekeiul, from Oecember 15 to March 15. this iiiiccr- 
laimy lasts, and no other plans can be made since a lived 
mtmlser of races must Ise saileil in that period. \S hen there 
arc holes in the ice or too imich snow or wind Jane some- 
times abandons sailing lor skiing, but her heart is never 
really in such luimdrum sport. "One day of iccboaiing." 
savs J.ine Pcgcl. ".mil you're ready to burn your skis," 
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Handsome domed structures are springing up on campus like plastic mushrooms, replacing the ilMit barns that once 
functioned as field houses and gymnasiums. Above: the Harvard tennis team practices in the evening under the 
40-foot-high blue vinyl sky of a $250,000 dome. It has three clay courts, is in use night and day, summer and winter. 
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BIG TOPS 



TWO TRANSLUCENT BUBBLES al the coed Forman School. Litchfield. Conn, can be 
rigged up for bad weather by the students in a couple of hours They are inflated and 
held aloft by a pair of I’/^-horsepower fans. The bubble seen at right, with the shadows 
of trees visible through the vinyl -coated nylon, covers an Olympic swimming pool, and 
the one below, a tennis court with a surface of vinyl grass stuck to an asphalt base 
After 13 months’ hard play (it is used for volleyball, badminton and basketball, too) it 
shows no signs of wear. A bubble -covered tennis court costs around $25,000. including 
$10,000 tor the nylor\ fabric artd portable grass at $1.20 a square foot. Forman is 
planning a third bubble, four ttmes as big. to cover a 220-by-115-foot hockey rink. 
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BIG TOPS 


ASYMMETRICAL GYMNASIUM building al 
Carleton College in Notthfieid Minn, is Ihe in- 
genious creation of controversial Architect Mi 
noru Yamasaki The thm-shelled root called 
the potato chip lop by Ihe unconverted is re 
inforced concrete, and the walls are faced with 
beige brick (right). Vaults of poured concrete 
span a two story gymnasium measuring 249 
feet by 122 and. m a separate section, an indoor 
swimming pool with seats for 300. The gymna 
Slum proper (shown at left with wrestling in 
progress) has wooden bleachers sealing 1.800 
and a bouncy floor, cushioned by thousands 
of two inch square rubber sponges. The bleach 
ers told away and there are iwo basketball 
courts The entire structure cost $1 1 million 



CONIirtULD 



BIG TOPS 


Pf?ESTRESSED CONCRETE has proved a magic 
substance in the hands of Pier Luigi Nervi , wio 
designed the lively circular sports palaces at the 
Rome Olympics. His special use of the material 
IS admirably adapted to the needs of sports sta- 
diums and field houses. For Dartmouth College 
in New Hampshire. Nervi designed a rectangular 
Field house 62 feet high and almost as big as 
two foolbalffields. It has a huge dirt-floor prac- 
tice area for baseball and football, separate 
space for lacrosse practiceand golf-drivmg nets, 
a removable 11-lap board track for indoor track 
meets and sealing for 3.600. At right- Half- 
back Tom Spangenberg is kicking for the 
ribs of Nervi’s $1.5 million concrete umbrella. 
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PEOPLE 


If Bine C rmby iind .l<ihn Kaiii 
meet during (he upcoming Cros- 
by golf tournament. Raitt plans 
to keep his eye on Bing as ucll 
as the ball. Seems the last time 
the two baritones played a tour- 
nament match on ihe Coast. I>cr 
Bingic substituted a smoke ball 
for the real one. and presto. 
John's lirsi drive sailed otT in a 
puff of while. His second went 
out of bounds, and he just ituit. 

When baseball wheeler-dealer 
Frank I.anc agreed back in I9fil 
to become general manager of 
the Kansas City Athletics, part 
of his payment was a S13.5(KI 
Mercedes-Benz XK) SL. After 
Athletic Owner Charles Finley 
Hred him months later. Lane 
kept the keys to the cur, and 
Finley kept the title. The car 
has languished in a St. Peters- 
burg garage ever since. Now .loe 
Brown, general manager of the 
Pittsburgh Pirates, has resolved 
the impasse in a three-team, 
straight-cash deal. Brown pur- 
chased the keys to the car from 
Liine, the title from Finley. No 
players were involved. 

Youthful .lutia Heine (/v/wm ), 
Germany's swiftest and prettiest 
Olympic sprinter, is still burning 
up a track — but on four legs in- 



stead of two. Silkily steering a 
sulky behind a smetolh-stepping 
trotter, Jutta trains regularly at 
the Dinshiken track to qualify 
for her amateur harness driser's 
license. She hopes to begin com- 
peting in March- 

Just a week after the Ouches*, of 
Gloucester reactivated a line 
old royal tradition by falling off 
a horse, the Prince of Wales re- 
claimed the royal tumbling 
trophy. Being u new Prince of 
Wales, young Charles updated 
Uncle Edward's avocation, 
falling off a ski lift instead of a 
horse. The very next day, on 
his first run of the morning. 
Charles crushed into a group of 
photographers who had rushed 
into his path. Extricating him- 
self from a pile of cameramen, 
the Prince was stiid to look an- 
noyed. Then, on one of his 
next attempts, Prince Charles hit 
a mogul, fell and broke a ski. 
This lime he picked himself up. 
smiled and said. "It dcKsn'l mat- 
ter. I can get a new pair." One 
would think so. 

That balding gent being sworn 
in as new sheriff of Greene 
County at Springfield. Mo. was 
Arnold (.Mickey) Owen, one- 
time BrvxAlyn Dodger. Mickey 
was a giKvd catcher in Brooklyn, 
and there seems no reason he 
shouldn't be a gwd crinik catch- 
er in Missouri. It seems only 
fair, however, to warn the citi- 
zens of Greene County that 
Owen has a history of letting 
the really big one get away. 

Pretty, red-haired Tracy Ingram. 
Miss Great Britain, was in New 
Orleans but not guile sure why. 
‘it's something to do with finn- 
ball. I think." she said, knitting 
her eyebrows. W'hen ail ai- 
icmptsto explain the importance 
of the LSU-Syracuse Sugar 
Bowl game failed. Her Britannic 
Majesty's Consul A. B. Ball- 
hoping to put Miss Ingram on 
more familiar ground — invited 
Tracy to "stay over for the Scs- 
guicentennial." "The what?" 
asked Tracy. "It's the celebra- 


tion of the I50ih anniversary of 
the last conflict between British 
and American soldiers," Ball 
explained. "W'c lost. I under- 
stand." 

His hair now as white as the 
Swiss Alpine snow, Charlie 
Chaplin, 75 Ihchn), still radi- 
ates comic ineffectuality, .Shod 
in something looking suspicious- 
ly like sneakers. Charlie trotted 
out of his chalet at Crans sur 
Sierre. fashioned a misshapen 
snowball, then hurled the mis- 
sile as awkwardly as anyone 
since Charlie Brown. Even J*:)- 
year-old wife Oona's couching 
didn't seem to help. 

Minutes after .St. John's hud 
beaten Michigan in the holiday 
basketball festival at Madisvm 
Square Garden last week, team 
star Ken McIntyre, a sum- 
mertime surfbs'arding expert, 
was discussing other surfers he 
has known. Like accused jewel 
thief -lack iXfrirf the Surf) 
Murphy . "He really is a surfer, 
you know." said McIntyre. 
"I've been surfing with him in 
Hawaii, and he's pretty good." 


Cleveland Quarterback Frank 
Kyan has almost completed his 
dvKioral dissertation in math 



at Rice University but admits 
to a mental block when it comes 
to titles. "All Icandescribe now 
is the field it deals with gen- 
erally,” says Ryan. "Asymptotic 
sets of functions holomorphic 
in the unit circle." 

New astronaut Captain Charles 
Bassett hounded deer up and 
down the hills of central Texas. 
On their very first deer-huming 
trip Bassett and his wife Jean 
each bugged a lO-poini buck. 

According to former University 
of California Crew Coach Ky 
Ebright. the rivalry that exists 
between California and Stanford 
stretches clear across the Pacilic. 
Asa U.S. Olympic RowingCom- 
mittcc member in Tokyo. F.brighi 
was much impressed last fall by 
the rows of chrysanthemums 
stretching the entire length of 
the Olympic course. An amateur 
horticulturist himself, he sought 
out the head gardener to ask 
about one bunch of bloom. "I 
have chrysanthemums in my 
backyard at Berkeley." Ky told 
the Japanese, "but they don't 
have the size and color of these. 
How do you do it?" "Sir," re- 
plied the gardener in impeccable 
English. "1 am u Stanford grad- 
uate. I regret I cannot help you." 



GOL? /Jack Nicklaus 



rRAIICIS COLHN 


A blade puller {left) is besi for faxt greens, while a heavy piiiier is besl for slow 
greens. The puller ihai Nicklaus uses {righi) is a combinaliou of ihc iwo styles. 


Make your 
putter suit 
your game 


U is generally agreed that a heavy putter 
is more effective on slow greens, such as 
the Bermuda grass of the South, and 
that a light one is better on the fast 
bent-grass greens often encountered in 
the North. Unfortunately, this theory 
has led a great many golfers who play a 
variety of courses to conclude that they 
should carry both a light and a heavy 
putter and switch according to the speed 
of the greens. This is something 1 advise 
against. It is ditlicult enough to adjust 
to an unfamiliar putting surface without 
also having to adjust to a change in putt- 
ers as well. When I first joined the pro 
tour I used the light blade putter that I 
had found so effective on the bent-grass 
greens of the kind of courses that most 
major amateur tournaments are played 
on. But it was out of my bag for good 
after five weeks because it seemed that 
no two courses on the pro tour had putt- 
ing surfaces of the same speed. I made 
a successful switch to a blade putter that 
is built up to medium weight by having 
a thick flange on the back of the head, 
and that is the only putter I use. By all 
means use a light putter if you play only 
fast greens and a heavy-headed one if 
you consistently play on slow greens. But 
if you arc a golfer who travels a lot and 
you like to play on many different types 
of courses, I suggest you find yourself a 
medium-weight putter and stick with it. 

O im Ja<k Nlctlovi. All ogA'i 
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THE BIG 
ITCH THEY 
CALL 
LITTLE 
JOHN 


John Metumi Jr. i.s the man's iuinu\ ami the hij^ ifeh 
is his ^amc. Whm Ma om ilchcs fa da i\ hin'ld the 
Ih’st raciufi cars in .Aimrica. and he Ls dariiifi Deiroii 
la stop him. He also itches to turn his family's Texas 
ranch into a iand-hased Noah's Ark, stocked with 
live specimens of every sort of African wildlife. The 
I '. S. Government is proving a hit sticky about this 
profect, hut .\fecom [sitown here in his trophy-Jilled 
command post) is certain that he ultimately will 
yet what he is after BY JACK OLSHN 
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l.ITTI.E JOHN 


N othiny is more irritating than other people's posses- 
sions. The man next door may be the best friend you 
have in the world, but when he shows uponceveningdriving 
a new Mercedes 230-SL and beeps the two-toned horn and 
gives you that cavalier wave of the gloved hand, you could 
bust that rat-fink, right in the mouth. 

If this be true, then the most irritating single American 
has to be a fuHback-si/ed. blandly handsome young Texan 
named John Mecom Jr., known to his friends as ‘■Little 
John” to dilTcrcntiatc him from his father, who at 6 feet 2 
and 225 pounds is just a size larger. Anything you can bu>. 
Little John can buy better. You say you just bought a TR-4 
with wire wheels and a windshield washer? Little John has 
1 5 cars; berraris. a l.otus. a Scarab, a Lola, several De 
Tomaso racers. Corvettes, Mustangs, fiats, half-tracks, 
full-tracks, jeeps and an Amphicar that he can drive across 
rivers. You say you just bought a Cessna w ith a retractable 
landing gear and a supercharger'? The Mccoms have a four- 
engined Viscount turboprop, a Convair. a vintage B-23. 
helicopters, seaplanes and light planes for a grand total of 
10. You say you splurged and made a down payment on 
that summer place in Vermont? Little John's family has 



Bi'/Hpc/i racfs ^freom siipfrvhes urip-ihwn overhaul of hit hnpoi- 
rug new sporis car, ihe Hussein, naineJ after the King of Jvrilan, 


two ranches in Colorado. 780.000 acres in Louisiana on the 
Gulf of Mexico, a lavish layout with asphalt landing strip 
on the Mexican border in Laredo. Texas, several mansions 
in Houston, three hotels and a permanent suite at the W al- 
dorf Towers in New York City. You say you went to Wyo- 
ming Iasi year and shot an elk? Little John, at the tottering 
age of 25, has all but retired from hunting because he has 
taken every specimen of African big game except the bongo 
and the rhino and potting animals is iveginning to pall on 
him. Little John has 75 pets, including lions, zebras, lesser 
Kudus, ostriches. llamas and pussycats. He also has a beau- 
tiful (and wealthy) wife, a string of racehorses and polo 
ponies, a licet of boats including the Litik- John (200 feet ). 
a collection of rare guns numbering upward of 300. a home 
in the snooty River Oaks section of Houston and a ward- 
robe so tasteful and natty that he seems to think it a cardi- 
nal sin to appear more than once in any given outfit and 
frequently changes clothes three or four limes a day just 
for the hell of it. 

In a word. John Mecom Jr. is loaded. He is the realiza- 
tion of every man's ambition times l.0(X). The family for- 
tune runs in the plca.sant neighborhood of S200 million, 
and each year more millions conic seeping out oft he Mecom 
oil wells, the Mecom hotels, the Mecom plastics company, 
the Mecom natural gas pipeline, the Mecom chemical plant 
and other diversified Mecom interests. 

But “great wealth and content seldom live together." as 
Thomas I ullcr observed to the vast satisfaction of those of 
us who have to take his word for it. Do “great wealth and 
content" live together in young John Mecom? Happily for 
the worlds of competition and conservation, they do not. U 
is true that Little John has his gratifications; banging away 
at bobcats and coyotes with a Thompson submachine gun 
from the top of a half-track, slipping over to Bcchuanaland 
for a go at the elephants, leading his automobile racing 
team to Nassau and Elkhart Lake. Hying off to Jordan for 
a powwow with the king, galloping toward the goal on his 
polo pony or simply relaxing at home with his wife. Kaisy. 
and his 15-month-old son. John HI. 

But he also has his inner doubts and frustrations, his 
angers and drives. There are problems that keep Little John 
lying awake at night, even as you and I and Ralph Kram- 
den. and there are purposes and goals in his life, as well as 
setbacks and defeats that bedevil him. At the moment, for 
example, he is annoyed at General Motors and the Lord 
Motor Co., two organizations to which most of us can 
merely say. “Yes, sir," “No, sir," and “No excuse, sir." He 
is fighting them on all fronts and. as befits a man with $200 
million behind him, he is not afraid to say so. He has his 
own miniature Viet Cong going against the U.S. Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and the Interior. He is tilling at certain 
sporis car powers whom he accuses of sleazy, sneaky prac- 
tices. And he is enraged at the slaughter of animals and 
species now taking place in the emerging nations of Africa. 
To all of these annoyances and angers he is bringing his 
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prodigious bankroll and his equally prodigious energies. 
Thus he takes his place as a new lype of rich young Ameri- 
can: one ^^ho engages in conspicuous consumption and at 
the same time engages in conspicuous action. 

Little John is. however, a businessman first. He knows 
where the money comes from, and he reckons his primary 
job is to make it. "He puts a good business deal together. " 
says a longtime observer of the Mecoms. "Little John 
knows what trees make shingles." The famiK's original 
money came from John Sr., who borrowed S700 from his 
mother as a young man. put dow n an oil well and hit. With 
this well as a starter, and a solid geological education as a 
ftiundation. John Sr. began drilling on the outer edges of 
areas regarded as used up by other drillers. B> going deeper 
(he has drilled to 22,570 feel, a world record). Mecom Sr. 
found producing wells where others had abandoned dry 
holes and moved on. Now he is one of the half dozen richest 
independent operators in the world. 

f rom l.iltle John's early teens, he has found himself a 
full partner in the family enterprises. At 15. he was the cour- 
ier who carried a s;ickful of promissory notes and liens and 
title searches from New York to Louisiana and back to New 
York to consummate the 780.000-acre land purchase along 
the Gulf Coast. In one of his college years he made IS At- 
lantic crossings, and nowadays he is likely to spend as much 
time out of the country as in it. working on deals in places 
like Beirut and Jerusalem. He does not suffer the classical 
rich boy's problem of feeling worthless and guilty over using 
his father’s money: he has been too busy helping his father 
earn the money for the last 10 years. "There's never a busi- 
ness deal that goes on that Lillie John doesn't sit in on." 
says close associate Bill Smyth, "whether it's in Yemen or 
.Afghanistan or wherever. This boy has been putting to- 
gether international contracts since he was in high school." 

The business pace of the clan Mecom may be seen in the 
fact that every Mecom airplane is refueled instantly when it 
lands; the Viecoms perc ft fils frequently land in a strange 
city, conduct their busine.ss in a few hours and then take 
off for another city and another deal before the pilot's lunch 
break is over. "When you work for Mecom," says Smyth, 
"y ou carry your toothbrush and your passport at all times." 

Somehow Little John manages to find lime and energy 
for sporting interests that would take the full attention of a 
lesser man. Three years ago he started an automobile rac- 
ing team while hard-footed veteran racers stood around 
and guffawed; they had seen many another rich young man 
lose his tuxedo trying to put together a winner. A little over 
a year went by. and the Mecom Racing Team look its blue- 
and-while cars to Nassau's Speed Week and won the top 
three events, a feat never accomplished before. Mecom cars 
have since won such races as the Bridgehampton and tik- 
hart Lake 5(X)s. Nowadays the Mecom team is regarded 
as one of the top three teams in the country, along with 
Carroll Shelby of Venice. Calif. (Cobra-Fords) and Jim 
Hall of Midland. Texas (Chevrolet-powered Chaparrals). 


T/ie Hinsei/i hits liisplaytti astotushing sprfd hui also has iie»-car 
bags. // ran hriejiy wnb ihe leaden at Sassau iabose) and Kheriide. 

Little John's interest in speed dale.s back 10 years to the 
Chevrolet Corvette he owned when he was 15. He used to 
take it down to an abandoned blimp base in HitchecK’k. 
Te.vas and open it up on the 4.000-foot runway, a practice 
whicii no one could complain about: the Mecoms owned 
the blimp ba.se. When he was 20. Little John entered a few 
races and hill climbs and brought the wrath of the elder 
Mecom down on him, "I was racing Jaguar XK-I50s." Lit- 
tle John recalls ruefully, "and a couple of people were 
banged up in one of the races. Of course. Tve seen the 
same things happen playing polo and football. These are the 
chances you lake in competition. Hell, the ceiling could fall 
in on us right now. But when my father found out and said 
nothing doing, 1 quit. That's all there was to it, I don't blame 
him." The paternal attitude was that 1 ittle John, as the only 
male heir (he has two sisters), was too valuable a commod- 
ity to risk being splattered all over a racecourse while try- 
ing to win a genuine simulated silver trophy worth SI 1 .50. 

Thus frustrated. I. ittle John hired Roger I’enske to drive 
for him. and in its first race, in 1962. the Mecom-Penske 
combination ran into some rare racing luck. As Little John 
explains it: "I bought this f errari Cirand Touring car for 
Roger to drive at Nassau in the Bahama Tourist Trophy 
Race, and the Ferrari factory gave us the wrong car. They 
gave us a factory car. and it had been prepared for racing at 
the factory in Italy, Now . it's usually impo.ssiblc to get hold 
of a good racing car from F errari if they know the car is 
gonna be used to race against them. Their factory cars arc 
always tuned a little better than their customers' cars. 

"But vve were lucky and got one. The night before the 
race they realized what had happened and they tried to get 
the car back. We stayed up till 2 o'clock in the morning 
arguing with them, and llnally they said that my check 
hadn't cleared the bank yet, so the car wasn't mine. But I 

. onlwueJ 
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LlTTLt JOHN 


knew ihe check had cleared; so v>c kepi the car. Roger did 
three warmup laps in it and won the race and set a record.” 

After that success. Little Jolin bought Lance Resent- 
low's Scarab, installed A. J. Foyt behind the wheel and en- 
tered a sports car race at Riverside. Calif. Fuel problems 
forced the Scarab out, but in its next race at Laguna Scca it 
took a second, followed by firsts at Nassau and Daytona 
Beach. The Mecom racing team was ofT and cornering. 



^frcu’ii tiiul Itix wife A<//u- rotiKli/iaiiu- with u lion iiil> HI Lmeth 
raiuli, where Aiiirriuin tin<l Afriaiii nihllile nniinle in u liirfie re/iine. 


John Jr.'s attitude toward racing was expressed early 
and often to his crews and his drivers. As he restated it 
recently: “There used to be a romantic thing about sports 
car racing, back in the old days. They used to say. ‘Maybe 
we'll win and maybe we'll lose, but nevertheless we'll have 
our champagne afterward.' There was romance and glory 
and things like that. We don't sec it quite thalaway. W'c 
say don't go into it unless you can stay in it and put on a 
good eirori to win. W'c feel pretty damned sure that by the 
time our cars lease our .shop, wc will win the race, barring 


the human element. We'd never go to a race otherwise. 1 
don't think there's been a race yet where our cars haven't 
at least led, And when one of our cars drops back to second 
nr third, cither because some other car is faster or because 
of mechanical problems, 1 sometimes just pull the car out. 
Second or third is not what we came after, W'c'rc not in 
It for the romance and wc'rc not in it for the money . We're 
in it to win." 

At the same time. I itile John keeps a balance sheet and 
has no intention of dumping any important increment of 
the family money into racing. "I learned by the example 
of Briggs Cunningham and Lance Rcvcntlow.” he explains. 
“They spent a lot of time and money and effort in racing, 
but the goals they were after they sure went about in a 
strange way; by not keeping touch with what was being 
spent and what was Iveing taken in. We run on a budget, 
and if we never make a nickel, at least wc make every cITort 
to cut costs. Wc get prize money and accessory money. 
Right now Fm trying to negotiate a deal with Chrysler, and 
if that goes through we'll be cutting costs way down." 

The Mecom racing team currently runs on a budget of 
about a quarter of a million dollars a year, and lakes in 
about a third of llutt. Still, Little John figures he is ahead 
of the Rcvcntlow and Cunningham balance sheets. “In 
ilircc years of operation." Mecom says, “[.ance spent S5 
million. Wliaievcrany pr<imotcr suggested to him. I anec'd 
say. ’Go ahead, do this job. do that job.' I like Lance an 
awful lot. but I guess he was trying to impress Hollywood 
and he just wound up spending an awful lot of money. 
Briggs Cunningham at least tried to make a business out 
of it. But he spent a hell of a lot of money loo. and 
he's such a nice guy that he didn’t realize that a lot of 
jvcoplc working for him were working against him. I could 
name you two big car factories that had men on Br.ggs's 
pay roll. This mechanic w ouldn't put a w heel on tight enough 
and that mechanic would do something else wrong.” 

Not that Mecom doesn't encounter the same problem. 
“John Kalb [his racing team manager] and 1 have had to 
figlu hard to keep our personnel straight. We've had the 
hangers-on that were really working for others. We've even 
had a driver who was on somebody clse's payroll. In one 
race, one of my drivers made a deal with another guy to 
liold back my best driver and keep him from winning, Peo- 
ple think that sports car racing is so sporting; they just 
don't realize what's going on. W'c'vc even had people come 
out to the shop at 1 1 o’clock at night and jump the fence 
to snoop around and sec what we were up to. And we've 
had 'em come around in the day time w ith Polaroid cameras 
to sneak pictures," 

Much of Lillie John's fierce drive to w in is aimed nowa- 
days at Chevrolet and Ford, especially Ford, and for rea- 
sons that are not entirely clear. Lor a time, the Mecom 
cars raced almost exclusively with Chevrolet engines (a few 
still do). “I stuck with them for a while." Little John says 
bitterly, “but it became a political thing, a question of 
whose foot arc you gonna kiss. And I don't like things 
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Last year sure went fast for Plymouth. 


Plymouth sweeps victory after victory on stock car and drag circuits: 


Feb. 23: Plymouth rocks 
racing world with 1, 2. 3 
win at ’61 Daylona ‘MOO.” 

Three specially modified 
IMymouths scf)rchH the field at 
the Daytona Inlernatii)nal Spml- 
way. Richard Petty won— with a 
.500-mile average of 1 51 .334 mph ! 

Sept. 27: I'etty wins ’64 
.\AS('AH Championship. 
Win after win in hU motlified 
electric-blue Plymouth brought 
Richard Petty the 1064 Grand 
National Point Championship of 
the National A.ssociation of Stock 
Car Racing. 


May 24: 1,2 al the “World 

6t)0.” Jim Paschal and Richard 
Petty, both driving modified 
Plymouths, pulled first and 
second places respectively al the 
Charlotte, N.C.. race, the world's 
longe.st N.\SC.-\ R-sanctioned 
stock car race. 

Oct. 28: Plymouth crack.s the 
200 mph barrier. Plymouth 
is the first production stock body 
car to break the 300 mph barrier. 
.\ 67-year-old grandfather, 
Norman Thatcher, drove a 
spc'cially modified Plymouth to 
a lop .spiHil of 205.55 mph. 


Nov. 9: ’65 Plymouth Fury 
named 1965 Indianapolis 
“.500” Pace('ar. Tony Hulman, 
Pn-sident, Indianapolis Spe«*d- 
way,.said: "Plymouth has t'arned 
such recognition for its engineer- 
ing, styling, and excellent show- 
ing in stock car compc-tiiion.'’ 

Oct. 25: Barracuda wins 
2.)0-mile Raltye first time 
out! Scott Harvey took his 
Kallye-modified Plymouth 
Barracuda out for the first lime 
to run the SCCA 1964 “Indian 
Summer” Rallyo. He came in 
first. 44 others didn't. 


F'eb. 9-16: Plymouth drivers 
win hot rod Stock Kliminator 
titles. Drivers of specially pre- 
pared Plymouth Super Stock 
426's won the title of Mr. Stock 
Kliminator in the Winiernationals 
of both the National and .Ameri- 
can Hot Rod .\s.s<tciations. 

Rallye driver ('hampionship 
of SCC.A. Scott Harvey, hav- 
ing driven a specially equipped 
1961 Valiant V-8 sedan to many 
succes.ses in national rallies sanc- 
tioned by the Sports Car Club 
of .America, will be named 
SCC.A Champion Driver in Feb. 


Racing officials clocked .some fast moves by competition- 
equipped racing Plymouths last year. This year, we’re 
planning more of the same. Even .so, there’s no need to 
buy a racing helmet before you drop by your nearby 

Plymouth Dealer’s. You don’t have to break a hundred Plymouth division CHRYSLER 
mph to dig the feel of a showroom Plymouth in your hands. lSl3f motors corporation 


THE ROARING ’65s 
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l.ITTl.r-' JOHN 



rcscarcli and thc‘> got the benefit of it. 1 Itcy ga\e us one 
engine that 1 could ha%e gone down to the corner store 
and bought for S500. and that's all." 

l ittle John flatly refused to talk about his imbroglio w iih 
1 ord. but his intimates give one version of how the affair 
ended. "We’d won a few races w iih Chevy engines," a close 
friend explains, "and F ord put out feelers. They said how 
would you like to use l ord engines instead of Chevy en- 
gines? So we wont up to Milwaukee the night before a 
race, and there was some brass from I'ord standing around. 
One of their guys had had a few drinks and he didn't 
catch Little John's name and he made a few disparaging 
remarks about that rich blanking Texan and a few other 
remarks, and Little John was standing right next to him! 

•■Well, tlial problem was patched up. but then there were 
others. They sent John an engine to try out and by mistake 
they sent him a bill. That didn't make him too happy, And 
soon he got disgusted and cut the whole thing off." 

Not every red-blooded American lad cun take on the 
Ford Motor Co. (assets; S6.35 billion), but Little John is 
having a go at it. Not only is he chasing f ord on tlie race- 
tracks. but he is building a powerboat for the sole purpose 
of ending Lord's dominance in the Mianii-Nassau Race. 
"All this is competition for Lord." Little John says, "and 
they ought to like it. The more competition we give f ord. 
the more they’ll work, t.ook what happened to (icneral 
Motors. Heck, they had some fine racing material and 
f ord came out with a little belter racing material and Gen- 
eral Motors held back wailing for the Lords to fall apart. 
Well, they didn't fail apart, so all of a sudden GM had to 
gel to work in racing. Now I think they’ve caught up." 

Having returned the engagement rings of two of the Big 
Three in the automobile industry, Mecom eurrcnily is hold- 
ing hands w ith the tliird. He has built a flashy new sports car 
named the Hussein (after the King of Jordan, where the 
Mecoms ha\e oil interests), and powered it with a 5(K)-hp 
Chrysler "Hcnii" engine, by far the most powerful engine 
on the sports car circuit. He is dickering with Chrysler for 
free engines (worth about S68.(XK) a year to the team) and 
already has taken delivery on one. 

The radically designed blue Hussein, drisen for Mecom by 
A. J, I oyt. has yet to win in three starts, hut it has had all 
of racing's entrepreneurs standing on tippy-ti>c watching. 
"W'e're not discouraged in the slightest." says Little John, 
"It always takes a half dozen races to sort a ear out, ind 
the Hussein is coming along fine." The first predictions about 
the car were that it would disintegrate when f oyt applied 
5(X) hp to 1.600 pounds of car. Says Team Manager John 
Kalb: '“People said all sorts of things wlicn we wheeled it 
out for the first races: that we wouldn’t ho able to stop it. 
that it would become airborne, that the gearbox would be 
ripped apart by the torque, that there was too much weight 
in the back and it would hang out on a corner and keep 
right on going, and the car just generally wouldn't handle. 
Well, the car has handled line so far, it's little things like 
carburction problems that have been bothering us. W'hen 

(OHliniietl 


like that. Now (ieneral Motors is saying th.tt it's not in- 
solved in sports car racing, but 1 know that Chevrolet is 
helping Jim Hall and his Chaparrals [big winner at Nassiiu 
this year], and he's doing a damned good job for them. 
We tried to do a good job for them, loo. and we spent our 
own damned money and wc never asked them for one bit 
of llnancial help- I ast year at Nassau it cost us S38.0()0 to 
race Corvettes that we'd never seen till wc bought ’em from 
Chevrolet- They got all the publicity and they had a big 
increase in Corvette sales as a result. Hut do you think 
they'd say thank you for this? Do you think they'd say 
thanks to us for proving out the l.ola Grand Touring car 
that beat the F ord Grand Touring car? 

"Wc pul a Chevrolet engine in one of our new cars, and 
then 1 began to realize that the help we were supposed to 
be getting from General Motors was going somewhere else. 
A lot of people thought General Motors was sponsoring 
us. and they have yet to pay us one nicke). Wc did our own 


Hunting prrthton al l.iirtt/n. Mccof'i ami friemli rule cat liis towurv 
in a hiill-miik. Metom often hlazei away at target \ with a Toinmy gun. 
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TIME LIFE 

BROADCAST 


How to put a story in a box 


Television has created the need for a new kind of news- 
man. In some smaller stations, he must handlea camera, 
write his story and appear on the air. 

Moth\ng.onT V is more impotlanl than newsfiim, yc\ 
standards and training for pictorial coverage have been 
left to chance for most of the industry. 

With itsexperience in both news and television, Tl ME- 
LIFE Broadcast was in a unique position to do some- 
thing about the quality of local TV ncwsfilm. 

In cooperation with the Radio Television News Di- 
rectors Association, TIME-LIFE held the first industry- 
wide conference on newsfilm standards in New York 
last year. 

More than 200 newsmen from all over the country 
attended. Experts discussed every aspect of the field 
from the importance of a steady hand to editing and 
writing of commentary. 

Out of that conference has come a book. Manual of 
Newsjilm Standards. It is available in deluxe or paper- 
back through RTNDA or TIME-LIFE Broadcast, N.Y. 

It is hoped that out of shared knowledge and experi- 
ence will come more professional and perceptive per- 
formance of the journalistic function in television. 

TIME-LIFE Broadcast is an example of the ways in 
which Time Incorporated endeavors to bring informa- 
tion and understanding to people everywhere. 

time/life 


Time •Lire>TinieIniernationa]>Ufeln(crnaiionaI>LircenEspanoUFortune<Sportslllustraleil- panorama- President'Time/Life News Service>Time/Lirc Bookt 
Silver Burdett Company •Time-Life Broadcast -Printing Developments. Inc. • East Texas Pulp and Paper Company .TIME/LIFE Building, New York 10020 
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Showstopper! 

Enter Polara ’6$. 

Beautiful way to leave 
the low-price field. 

Upstages the low-price cars. 

And 

at popular prices theirs ! 

“Plush Showboat” 

—say the critics. 

“Magnificent Performer”. . . 

Due to run for years on 
Broadway. Route 66. Pennsji 
Tumpilie. Everywhere. 
Continuing performances dail)! 
at your Dodge Dealer’s. Dodge 
comes on big for ’65- 
Get in on the act. 


'BS Oadge Palara 
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LITTLE JOHN 


the car's been on the course, it's passed everybody. Jimmy 
Clark said he'd never been passed so fast inhislifeashewas 
by the Hussein. And it leaves such a turbulence behind it 
that nobody can tailgate on it. We figure the car'll do 220 
flat out. but that's more speed than we'd ever need and 
probably more than anybody could handle, even A. J.” 

Little John's ambition of the moment is to take the bugs 
out of the Hussein and clobber l-ord- and Chevy-powered 
cars on the sports car circuit, and then put the Hussein into 
limited production: “Six or eight a year at SI 5.000 to SI8,- 
000 each,'' he says. That would move the Mecom Racing 
Team into the black and enable young Mecom to turn his 
attention to another of his vendettas, and a more benevo- 
lent one: the preservation and improvement of the vanish- 
ing species of world game, l.ittic John's interest in wildlife 
goes hack to childhood, when he raised, among other ani- 
mals, cheetahs, ocelots, a jaguar and a sea lion, and not 
without incident. One New Year's Eve his ocelot got loose 
and strolled into a house where a party was in full swing. 
The man of the house grabbed a shotgun and (ired five shots 
at the friendly animal, missing every time but creating 
some interesting avant-garde patterns in the woodwork. 

A few years ago Little John installed a sea lion in the 
family's backyard swimming pool, to the consternation of 
the richly conservative River Oaks section of Houston. 
The Mecom Jr. home abuts on a country club, and one 
morning the manager was driving to w ork w hen he spotted 
the sea lion slurping across the sidewalk, Says John: “The 
poor guy, he calls the police and he says, ‘There's a seal 
lost here!' And the police said. 'Yes, sir, now you go and 
have a cup of coffee and call us back and tell us about it.' ” 
After a few such jolly confusions, Little John exiled the sea 
lion to the family ranch on the Rio Grande. The animal was 
content for three weeks, but then he slipped away from the 
pool and headed across Highway 83 toward the river. "There 
was a Greyhound bus coming and the driver stopped and 
everybody got out and looked at this interesting specimen 
of south Texas wildlife." Little John recalls with glee. “Then 
Napoleon — that w as his name — he went across the road and 
he was last seen swimming upstream in the river. 1 imagine 
he's confused a couple of wetbacks since then, and maybe 
a few border patrolmen, too.” 

On one of his live safaris to Africa, Little John met Major 
Evelyn Tcmplc-Boreham. the famous game warden of 
Kenya, and listened sympathetically to Temple-Borcham's 
description of the slaughter of lens of thousands of African 
animals by poachers. “So I got the idea of capturing speci- 
mens of all the game there and bringing them to the United 
States and breeding them," he recalls. “That was three 
years ago, and we went right to work, but wc ran smack 
into the old. antiquated laws and the Departments of Agri- 
culture and the Interior. Wc c\cn hired lawyers to tight 
the case, and we're still lighting.” 

What .Mecom ran into was the quarantine laws, aimed 
at keeping American species pure and unconiaminated. 
Under the.se laws, some of them predating the 1900s, ani- 


mals brought in from Africa must be kept in quarantine 
for at least 60 days in Africa, then another 30 days in Gov- 
ernment pens in Clifton. N.J.. at a largely prohibitive cost. 
“.And even if we complied with all that.” Mecom says, 
“the animals vsovild have to he kept, in closely confined 
shelters. They wouldn't be allowed to run free on our ranch.” 

To get around the problem, young Mecom took ad- 
vantage of a loophole in the law: that an animal born in 
the U.S. is a sort of “native-born American” and may go 
anywhere, so long as he has the fare. Now Little John buys 
animals in foreign countries, puts them through the quaran- 
tine F»criod, gives them to zoos and. in return, collects their 
American-born offspring. These are released on a 5,0(X)- 
acre refuge on the family’s Laredo ranch to the eternal 
puzzlement of their American brolhers-undcr-ihc-fur: bt>b- 
cats. whiietail deer, red wolves, jackrabbits, cottontails and 
coyotes, who are not used to mixing with zebras, oryxes, 
llamas and impalas. One venerable joker at the ranch swears 
he heard a coyote tell a friend of his: “Kive'll get you 10 
there's a horse over there in striped pajamas.” 

Beautiful friendships have sprung up among the exotic 
animals, the most touching of which is between a lesser 
kudu and a wildebeest that arc inseparable: the kudu runs 
like a kudu when other kudus approach, and the wildebeest 
is scared to death of the other wildebeests, "I think I've 
got it doped out.” says Little John. "The two of them 
were shipped here together, and they've never seen a mir- 
ror; so I'm sure that the kudu thinks he's a wildebeest 
and vice versa. Anyway, they're great pals, and you can't 
pry them apart." 

Whatever the original misgivings of surrounding ranchers 
and the various departments of the federal establishment, 
young Mccom's terrestrial ark is working; in more than a 
year of operation there have been no diseases, few unnat- 
ural deaths and no escapes. The total herd has grown to 
75 and includes animals from Africa, Europe, Asia and 
North and South America. 

John Jr. has set no limits on the refuge. “We're prepared 
to double the size to 10.000 acres and lake in any animals 
from any part of the world." he says. "If you asked me 
what my ultimate ambition is, it would he to have every 
species of game in the world living here and reproducing. 
I can even sec the day when animals from our ranch would 
be used to replenish species that have been wiped out in 
other places. I know that sounds ambitious, but 1 always 
try to make my ideas work out. I mean this all seriously." 

Indeed, he dix:s. and dow n around Houston you will lind 
nobody who laughs at Little John's ideas, whether vehicu- 
lar. zoological or otherwise. As a close friend of the family 
sums it up: "If Little John woke up and announced one 
morning that he was gonna dig a great big lake and stock it 
with mermaids, you know what everybody 'd do? They'd go 
out and buy binoculars.” To date, John Mecom Jr. has an- 
nounced no such plans. But if you go to Houston and some- 
body offers you a good buy on a pair of binoculars, don't 
pass it up. EMo 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup o< the aporta Inlormation ol the weeh 


BASKETBALL HOSTON ini.TCj>cJ ii' lljsiiirn Divi- 
sion Icjil over ihc RovjK U' IVi game' »i'h '"nf 
more wins and sireichcd Ms ciirrent sircaK to eighi 
games and I'^oui ol Ih. CINCI N S A FI Jctcaled lh< 

•A amors and I'lcHiiUcls. then fell h«li>r« iheAeliKs- 

X'l In Ihc Baliimorc game ihe Rovals trailed iin- 
iii li.ilfvvav ihrough Ihc third t>criod. ilicn cvpliulcd 
tor a 7V-noinl ses.\>nd halt and a tinal seiirc of I4fl 
124. ihcif highest this season. 1’HII. ADI ^.^•lll V 
look Its on|v game liom the Laker-. 1 1 7 1 1 w itli a 
'f)-looi itirii|s shot in the l.isi miniiie hv H.il Cireer. 
and SI NS A OR Mom to the (•isions, then «iin two. 


(il I I S mainiai'icd its ti.A-game li 
IS hv splilting lour games llhc 1 ak 
.'ver Ihe Hawks) while Ihc Hawks 


re alssi splilliiig 


>1 alter missing eight games), 
ned in Ihird pl.iee, with two 
nd Dl I Ron in lourlh. with 
games. S\S 1 RASeiStNN. 

s losing streak to nine 


BOATirrO I nglanj's DON Nl D I \\ll’Ul 1 I . wtio 
set II l.ind-speed fCsord ol 4lH 1 ntph lasi Julv. out- 
lasted high winds, rough water and llov'ks ol hun- 
dreds ol ducks If break his own world walcr-spccJ 
mark in the I l)-s car-.sid hsdroplanc llloehir,!. on 
I .ike Diiml'leviing m western Aujyjlia^ HsMhiis In- 

speed records in I'lC same sear. < amptsclIN two runs 
iveraged 2Th." mph. 1^ NK mph la'ier than Ihe 
presu'us tecoTd set at C'otsision NNater. bngland in 

for nine hours 1 Ol HRLMAIIII of P.isadena. 
Cahf. and IIL I( H 1*1 1 1 RSOS ot I akc Arrow- 
head. ( alif averaged W) mpli in an inho.ird lo linal- 
Iv win Ihe endurance race in the Orange Uowl Re- 
galia. 

rooTBALL .SI. lOl lS upset Crecn R.iv 24 17 m 
Miami's I’lavoll Kiswl as Charles Johnson threw 
loiichslown passes ol lsl) and 1 1) >afds lo speeds Imic 
Bills (lambrell. I; was the lost sieiory lor an Laviern 
Division team in Ihe li\e->ear-oId postseason game 
lor NIL divisional runner-ups. 

I'ollegc In Miami's Orange Bowl l/'rier I4\ na- 
iion.il champion Alabama, unhc.iten m II) regular- 
season games. Was upsci 2 I 1 7 b\ T L NAS. MU M I- 
liAN won ils lourlh Rose Howl in lour tries bv 
routing Oregon State 54-7 as 1 iillhask Mel .An- 
ittonv scored three loushdiiwns. one on an S4-vjrsl 
run. ‘ARKANS.NS falhed to beat Nchrask.i Uk-7 in 
■ he I'oiion HovI in Dall.i'. while 1 SL- edged Svr.i- 
euse M- to in New Orleans' Sugar Bowl when Doug 
Moicaii kicked .. 2K.vard Iretd go.il in Ihe tinal lour 
minutes In the (raior Howl in J.ieksonv die. (wfimi. 

Steve Icnsi eoinplcicd 2.5 of 5fi passes tor 105 sard- 
and five louchdi-wns t .All- Anwtica l.nd I ted Utict- 
nikoH eaughi 13 ol them lor lour 1 Ds i to lead 


IIORIDaSTaK to a 5fi m rout nf Oklahoma. 
The Sooners were haiiiisered b> the loss ol (our 
ke> placers who were barred Itoni the howl tor 
signing iinvl.sfed prolcssional coniraeis In San fran- 
cim;o the \N I S t dcteaicd Ihc l ast II 7 in the Shrmc 
game when C raig Morion ol ('ahlorni.i ilirew a siv- 
s.ird 1 D pass with A minute lell to pU> . 

HOCKEV - The league lead sin Med h.ick and loith be- 
tween the C'jnadienv and ihe Black Hawks uni I 
week's end when MON I R| Al heal ihe Hawks 2 I 
in a kev game al ( hisago. broke Ihe Btask Hawks' 
unbeaten stung ol 15 games and moicd .ihe.id hv 
three piums. Montrc.il won two earlier games, he.n- 
■ng the Maple I cal's 4 .5 and the Bruins 5 I (a conii-si 
in which the C .in.idicns tired 4b shots at Boston's 
giialie. while allowing Ihc losetsonlv Iksliots) CIN- 
l A<>0 lared almost as well, healing the R.ingers 
Iwiec and iving the Red NNmgs. Ihird-pl.ise D(- 
IROII had a l-l-l week, while TORONTO was 
1-2-1- Slumping N[ NN A ORK lied one and lost two, 
making n I i dcleats in I ’ games Sliinihering Ht )S- 
lON lost iwo ol three, one ol them an S I disaster 
in Deitoii. 

Ihc L S S K Naii.uial leant, wliieh li.id iirevunivls 
won seven games and lied one in il« our o| I an.o 
da anvi the I S , g.iincd the Iniernal onal Tourna- 
ment title in Csilof.ido Springs with a 5.| record. 
( 'rechsislov akia was second al 2-1-1 .ind C'anada 
third. t5-.5-l . 

MOTOR SPORTS JIMMA ll XRK of Seoll.ii'd 

(ir.iiul Hris at a tcisiirels 4t> iii|i|i when ollivi.ils 
waved Ihc ehcs'kcred flag a Up too soon. But he h.id 
such a large lead al the lime that lie il.-lr.iied NNorld 
I'hainpion John Siincev bv 2'!.* seconds to win the 
lost (>rand Rriv race nl the season. 

SKIING I iliccn-scar-old { AlHA NAfilL and 1')- 
vear-old RIl'K C'li Al I i 1. surprised America's ec- 
penenced Olvmpic skier- h> winning Ihe giant sla- 
lom lilies at the Alpine llolid.is C'assic in Nail, 
l oll). Olvmpian IHI.I.A KIDD won the men's 
slalom and downhill races, however, and S ANDR \ 
SHI I LNNORI H and I IND A Ml A I RS look Ihe 
women's downhill and slalom. 


SURFING IHhl) HlMMINliS JR of Honolulu 
vlcteaied a lield of IHS in the seniors' Jiviscon ot'ihe 
inlern.iiional ehainpionships al Makaha Beach. H.i- 
wan .vnotlier H.iwaiian. JDTA Lit RARIA. won ihe 
tumor title, and t'.i'ilorisia's }t>YC I VlOl I MAS 


TENNIS Cl II I KH HI A of Dallas pl.ived havoc 
with Ihe sevdings for the Sugar Bowl loiirnaiuersi in 
New Orleans, upselling Cienc Scotl .old Ron Holm- 
herg. tsoih of New A'ork. on his wav to ihe linals 
where he be.il lop-veeded dckndmg ehampion Ham 


Richardson in 4 JVi-hour. tivc-cel match. 6-0. 6-2. 
»-ll. 4 6. K 6. 

In Miami at the Orange Bowl lournaniem Mcmco’s 
N o. l-fankcd junior MaRC'LLO IaR-\ rallied 
from a lirci-sCt loss to Jeleai Bill Harris of NAest 
Balm Beach in an iniernalional event for juniors. 
PEACHT.S RARTKONVlC'^-lhc IJ-scar-old NNim- 
bledoo luiiiot champion Irom Hamirantck. Mich., 

f . lined the girls' junior title and. with -SLI l.l-A- 
H:N. also look the douhlev. Peaches' lilllc sister. 
PLUMS, e.isilv won the |(1-,ind-utidcr irophs with 
semifinal aiul final sciires ol b H, b-tl- 

rRACK AND FIELD Belgium's Olsmpie steeplechase 
champion, (lASTON KOI I ANTS, swtiehed lo 
road running .ind won a 4'/i-milc race through the 
clrecis of Sao I'.iulo. Brazil nl 'pile ol choking once 
on Lonleiii during Use Sew A'ear's I ve even) N d.iv 
later he won again, this time a tll.lgHl-meier event 
lield in a mumcijs.il stadium. 

America s HI DDA MAI I I N, .>1.,. hmshed sisih m 
the OIvnipic marathon, returned in his post ..s I ng- 
lishlc-achcr.il King JnhlT' School in I huiiderslec . 

1 ngl.iiid. hut kepi in II nil bs winning the I ssevcios.- 
eounirv chani|Sionstiip hv slH' sards. 

In Ihc Orange Bowl meet L/HADA SMITH r.m 
silo sards in 5l> seconds to break ( h.iiles P.iddiis k'* 
4l-si-.ir-old \meriv.in resold lor the di'l.invc- JOHN 
( aMII-N gained an easv victors in the scheduled 
NOOO-meier run. which ended up as ,i d-Ny-S-meier 
event when an olheial tired the gun signaling the i.i-i 
lap one lap loo viHiii. 

MitEPOSTS I'l I’ \K 1 1 Nti; 111 June I'l'i'i t'om 
me Soiitheasierii ( onicrcnee. charier member 1 1 - 
1 \N| , winner ol c>nc- SI i l<‘«viball championship 
(ludV) and 14 tennis i.iles but mu much else m H 
vears in ilie conlerence 

IIIKI D H NRRA liAl.l A I IN, 5b..,c.o.ich ol the 
New A lit k Kiiicks Ills I SI V da's .liter lie w as lirej hv 
the Si. Louis Hawks (i.illjliii replaced I dJic Don.i 
van IkJ 194 vs.in-lovi record in 5l/j ceasonvl wu.. 
w.is named the leam's general manager. 

INJL Rt I) \N \ t 1 1 H HI 1. M- 5U, rhe nanou s 
leading rider 1 524 winners in |9b4l, itl a spill al 
Santa Anita. Blum, who broke his back, two nbs 
and vuticred a severe ciineii"i'"'. will not ride loi al 
least SIC iiuinihs 

KNH.HriD MANIIN M M I H I NN S. 49, H, ,i. 
.iin's mosi tamoiis soccer jvlajcr. In 1957 M.itihewc 
vvas m.ide a ('ommandcr ol the Brilish I mpire. bui 
llie Hriiicli press was oulraged "Ihcv have given 
him a puKv rned.il no knigliihood . an in- 
sult class prejudice . - 'riohbefv ' Sir Sian- 

lev vs ill reiirc at the end of ihc season and re-i at lo- 
seaside home in L.insavhire. 

N.Wtll) New Zealandci PI It R SNI.I I winner 
of two olvmpic gold medals and lioldcr til Ihc* 

IndMii C r'ekeler < 1 A Dl "n\ M.( (U T. as recipients 
111 the Order ol Ihe British I mpire 


CREOITS 



J',23 - 

Sj|54. 56 


16 • 
25 ■ 
39 


48 - 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



CHRISTY ITO. I 5. of 

l*oril.intl. Ore,, w ho lus 
bcL-nhiiiiro'kiiiingL'om- 
peiiMNcI) jiiM ihred 
Ncdfs. vvon her third 
ciAnscc'iiiivc' Northuost 
I’ltc'i lie iiile in ihe 
Novice' I.ddiL's disiMOii 
ill (iri-iti I alls. Moni- 
Slie veas l'ib.5's .liivcnile 
and I'fh^'s Snb-juve- 
iiile ebaiiipion. 



BRUCE F E N N I E of 

Hiillalo. a lorwaftl on 
ihe L'liarrtpion Hosion 
L nivcTs is hocke.s 
team, was voted most 
saluahle plaser al tlie 
BoMtsn Ciarden hocivey 
resiisal after seoring: a 
finai-period goal 10 
llive Ills leant u 4 5 vic- 
tors O'er Oneen's Lni- 
scTsiis ofC'ati.id.i 



SYBLE POINTER, IS. 
a secretari in M.uliMin. 
lenn. vsiih a Ill's boscl- 
ing aserage, bccaine ihc 
sciuiitcsi meiiiher of 
the \N IIJC lo roll .i per- 
Icvti ^.iine III L'oiiipeii- 
iion. -She hegaii lt> ct> 
aflcT Ihe tifih sinke. 
hni nonelhcless man 
.igcd 10 ihrow seven 
more lor her *<Hi score. 



RUSSELL HARRIS, 
senior liillhiick al An- 
drew I ewisHigh School 
III Salem, Va . was 
ii.inicd Airgmid's oui- 
siiindiiig high School 
Moihall plaser of the 
season. He scored "^S 
points ID III games in 
leading his undefeaieil, 
untied icani lo the state 
championship. 



MICK LACY. ,5 I , .1 
s.ilcs represeniaiise in 
Knossille. Ill anvl a 
duck hiinier lor 1' 
.scars, siictessl'iill.s imi- 
lalcvl a hail call, a lone- 
some duck c.ill and a 
feed call to win llie 
world diick-calhng eon- 
ic'i in Sitiiigan. Ark. 
with 4X1 Dill ol a pos- 
sihle 51X) points. 



RICHARD HENDRICK. 

a fi-l'ooi-l. ltiN.|voiinc! 
senior haskeihall plas- 
cr ai llrisiow High in 
HiS'bling kireen. Kv. 
and .1 menihcT of ihe 
l‘«i4 all-sijie Ic.im, 
scored -'ll poinis e.ich in 

IssO of his school's W Ills 

ihis season, and has av- 
eraged 41.5 poinis in 
the lirsi 1 1 games. 
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Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE EAST 

THC TOP THRCEl I. PflOVIOCNCE (P-O) 

3. ST. JOHN'S (T>3) 9. ST. JOSEPH'S (>0-l) 

Those outlanders who have been down- 
grading casicrn basktlball in recent years 
had better take another look. Item: No. 1- 
ranked Michigan came into New York for 
the Holiday Festival and, after narrowly 
averting a defeat by Princeton and Us fab- 
ulous Bill Bradley, the muscular Wolver- 
ines fell to ST. JOHN'S 75 74 {page 18). Item; 
No. 2-ranked Wichita State was similarly 
humbled by st. Josfct»H’s 76-69 in the Quak- 
er City tournament at Philadelphia. 

Si. Joe's, a hustling learn that Oils in and 
out of a variety of rone and combination 
defenses at the drop of a field goal, prepared 
for Wichita State by panicking Illinois with 
a withering press fora 75-51 win in the semi- 
finals. The unsuspecting Shockers, mean- 
while, trimmed unbeaten Villanova «6-74. 
Wichita State never had a chance in the fi- 
nal. VS'ilh Marty Ford, a 6-foot-6 beanpole, 
and playmakcr Billy Oakes firing in points 
and 6-foot-4 Clitf Anderson controlling 
the boards, the aggressive Hawks grabbed 
an early lead and refused to let go. But 
IHichita Coach Gary Thompson, upset by 
the noisy home crowd— and the otficiating 
- was not impressed. "This is the last time 
ril come here." he said. 'This wasn't bas- 
ketball, It was a farce. I'd like to meet this 
team hack in ichiia." 

St. Joseph's was not nearly so domineer- 
ing when it left friendly Philadelphia to play 
unbeaten PRoviuiNcr. Coach Jih; Mulla- 
ney's combination defense swallowed up the 
Hawks, and when Si. Joe's went to its ^one 
press Mullancy was ready for that, loo. He 
pm in Pete McLaughlin, a liiilc-uscd sopho- 
more with a fiair for moving the ball, and 
St. Joseph's began lo foul. The Friars' last 
II points came on free throw s, and St, J«>e’s 
lost its first game, 65-61. 

THE SOUTH 

THE TOP THREEl 1. OUKE (T.l) 

2. OftVIOSON («-l) S. VANOERBILT (a.3) 

It was holiday tournament lime in the 
Southland, too. and some of the nation's 
lop learns made ihc mosl of it. owioson 
trounced Alabama 79-62 and Ohio U. Hl- 
6.^ in the Charloitc Invitational, inoiana. 
hilling hard with its new and lough /one 
press, haltered Si. Louis 9S-68 and Mem- 
phis State 91 68 in the Memphis State Clas- 
sic. VANDiRBii T beat Tcxus Tech 8.^-73 and 
Louisville 80- 47 in the Sugar Bowl, 

Vandy, however, found the going stickier 
in its SI C opener against Tennessee. The 
Vols' strategy called for encirclement of pa- 


tient. 6-foot-9 Clyde Lee while they fed their 
own ace. A. W. Davis. It almost worked. 
Ixc watched most of the game from behind 
a thicket of hands while fast-firing Davis 
seemed almost undefensible. With eight 
minutes to go. Tenne.sscc had a nine-point 
lead. Then Lee lost his patience. He broke 
away from his tormentors for six quick bas- 
kets and Vanderbilt went on to win. 77-72. 

Di Kt: had a frightening but, in the end, 
.satisfying week. After squeezing past Ohio 
Slate 94-89 in double overtime at Colum- 
bus. (he Blue Devils had to hustle to hold 
off Wake Forest 91-86. But Kentucky's 
Adolph Rupp was mad enough to spit when 
NOTRf IJAMI humiliated his Nk'ildcais III- 
97. and before the home folks at Louisville, 
too. There was some solace for The Baron, 
(hough. KfNTtirtCY took out its frustrations 
on fuz/y-chcckcd Dartmouth 107-67, 

THE MIDWEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. INDIANA (S.O) 

3. MICHIGAN (•-2) 3. WICHITA STATE (8.3) 

While almost everyone else was switching 
madly in and out of trick defenses, Kan- 
sas beat Kansas State 54-52 wiih an old- 
fashioned. hugging man-io-man in the semi- 
finals of (he Big I ight lournameni at Kan- 
s;is City. Kans. Then, curiously, the Jay- 
haw kers shifted to a zone for Colorado. The 
Bull's riddled it so thoroughly that Kansas 
went back to man-to-man for the second 
half. I^cn then, it look a last-second lap-in 
by Kinev Lochmann to win for the Jay- 
hawkers. 53-51. 

Two disillusioned Missouri N'alley teams, 
iiRAOiiy and st. itn.ts. finally got going 
again in a doubleheader in Chicago. But 
Bradley had its problems with Noire Dame. 
The Braves blew a 14-point lead and just 
beat the Irish, 74-72, s'tt Lddic J.ickscm's 
two foul shots at the end. St. Louis had 
an easier time with Loyola. The Bills 
reached over the smaller Ramblers to dip in 
layups and slap tip-ins. 6-foo(-I0 Gil Beck- 
cmeier scored 20 pt>inis and St. Louis won 
90 57. Two nights later, the Bills used a 
zone press to w hip Drake 62-55. 

PI SN sTATt. an interloper from the Fast, 
took the honors in Detroit’s Motor City 
Classic. The Nittany Lions edged Houston 
59-57 on four foul shots by Ray Saunders 
and Boh Weiss and then held off rallying 
Detroit 75-73. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

THE TOP THREE! «. OKLAHOMA CITY («-3) 

3. OATLOR (7.3) S. TEXAS ASM (7-3) 

Oklahoma City’s Abe Lemons, watching 
DE Paul’s tough, swarming defense throttle 


Brigham Young's celebrated fast break dur- 
ing an 84-75 victory over the Cougars in the 
semifinals of the All-College tournament, 
was extravagant in praise of the clever Blue 
Demons. "That's the smartest club I've 
seen," he said. "1 just hope we can play 
'em well." Lemons’ towering Chiefs had cer- 
tainly looked capable enough while routing 
Rice 93-63 and Xavier of Cincinnati 90-75. 
But Dc Paul, surprisingly, beat bigger Okla- 
homa City off the boards, broke loose Jesse 
Nash (he scored 20 points) and Jim Murphy 
for baskets with a weaving pattern offense, 
andihe Blue Demons whipped the Chiefs 67- 
60 for the title. 

The Sun Carnival at El Paso turned out 
to be a showcase for siw mixko’s Mel 
Daniels, a talented 6-fool-9 sophomore. He 
scored 21 points and picked off 19 rebounds 
to lead ihc Lobos past TCU 76-58 and then 
discouraged Texas Western with 20 points 
and 20 rebounds. Daniels' heroics gave cau- 
tious New Mexico a 55-47 win. its fust over 
the Miners in nine years. 

THE WEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. UCLA («-1) 3. SAN 
FRANCISCO (a.l) a. BRIGHAM TOWNG (7-3) 

The West had a familiar look, ucla, with 
its devastating zone press and quiek-as-a- 
wink shcKUcrs intimidating almost everyone 
in sight, had nine straight victories after 
sweeping through u strong lield in the Los 
•Angeles Classic {page 2l>). 

Going into the ^^ c^( Coast .AC tourna- 
ment at San Jose, sama ciara had lo be 
the team niosi unlikely to succeed. The 
young Broncos had lost six in a row hut, 
somehow, iliey worked their way past Santa 
Barbara 9I 69 and Pacific 75-71 while un- 
beaten SAN VRAM'isro. thc favorite, pushed 
over Pepperdine 103-64 and San Jose Stale 
(>() 57, But it Iwkcd like the end for S.mia 
Clara when the Dons took a 49-33 lead at 
half time. I hen the Broncs' Erie Paulson, 
a long-shooting playmakcr, began bomb- 
ing away, and junior Rich Levitt found he 
could float his gentle hook shots over San 
Francisco's Ollic Johnson. VS'ilh 55 seconds 
to go. Levitt (lippevl in an oscr-ihc-shoulder 
layup and Santa Clara won 73 71, Mused 
Coach Dick Garibaldi. " Talent isbtuh phys- 
ical and mental," And. he might haveadtied. 
unpredictable. 

For a while it appeared that ORKtos 
-STATt, which had won all eight previous 
Far West Classics at Portland. Ore. would 
not even make the final of the ninth one. 
Rut the Beavers managed to outlast Army 
65-64 in overtime and then edged Niuth- 
western 67-65 on Jim Jarvis' jumper. Unde- 
feated Tennessee tried to hem in State with 
its zone defense and a nagging slowdown, 
but the patient Beavers decided lo grind it 
out with the Vols. The strategy worked. 
State led 22-8 at the half, made live out of 
10 shots in the second half while Tennes- 
see. thoroughly frustrated by then, got only 
three baskets. The Beavers won 48 27. end 
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WITole the readers take over 


BROWN TASTE 

Sirs: 

Here's a great big thank-you from all 
loyal Cleveland fans to that great prognos- 
ticator, Tex Maule. The Browns’ glorious 
victory over the “invincible” Colts was un- 
doubtedly assisted by Tex’s brave predic- 
tion of an overwhelming Colt victory. Tex’s 
record over the past few years has been per- 
fect (always wrong), and I hope he keeps 
it going with future predictions of Cleve- 
land losses. 

Keep up the good work, Tex, old buddy, 
and please don't pick the Brow-ns to win 
next year — Cleveland couldn't take another 
second-division team like the Indians. 

Eugene Schmiel 

Parma, Ohio 
Sirs: 

Having read Tex Maulc’s scholarly article, 
in which he says (among other remarkable 
things) that “the game will not be, as some 
seem to think, a rout but ... it should re- 
sult in a decisive victory for Baltimore,” 
and having viewed the complete offensive 
and defensive humiliation of the Baltimore 
Colls, I should like to suggest some sort of 
award for Tex. Perhaps an Oscar for “dcad- 
wrongmanship.” 

William E. Devitt 

Rushville. III. 

Sirs: 

Your two men, Tex Maule and “Tex” 
Shrakc, have proved that once again the 
way to predict a championship game is to 
use the opposite of whai you say. 

Frank O’Donnlll 

Baltimore 

Sirs: 

[ think it is time SI gave an award to the 
most consistent performer in sport. The win- 
ner by a large margin would be Tc.x Maule. 

Ned C. Hoelzlr 

Cleveland 

Sirs: 

Just how w rong can a sport-s predictor be? 

Phil Jackson 

New' York City 

• In six years of predicting the outcome 
of the NFL championship game, Tex 
Maule has picked the winner four times, 
missed twice. — ED. 

Sirs: 

The myth of the fabulous Western Con- 
ference of the NFL (//<J«' i/?e H'eM Hus 
H'on, Nov. 2J) was brought to a close for- 


cvxtr by the Cleveland Browns, despite any- 
thing your writers (Maule and Shrakc) con- 
tinue to say. 

The Western defenses have been over- 
rated for years: Green Bay, Detroit, Chi- 
cago and. now, Baltimore. If a team that 
could not score in the championship game 
could score 30 points a game against West- 
ern opponents during the season, then there 
is no ditfercncc between the two conferences, 
or at least there is no such thing as Western 
superiority. Perhaps the reason that the East 
has won but two of the last eight champion- 
ship games has been that the New York 
Giants played in five, losing all of them. 

I sincerely suggest that you find some 
writers who realize that Cleveland is and 
wilt be for some time the best team in the 
National Football League— which, despite 
the absurd words of any AFL fan. is the 
same thing as being the best team in pro- 
fessional football. 

Bob Lamm 

Mount Vernon. N.Y. 

Sirs: 

The Cleveland Brown-Baltimorc Colt 
championship game proved only one thing: 
the St. Louis Cardinals arc the best team 
in the NFL. 

Roy Poole 

New York City 

MAN-TO-MAN DEFENSE 

Sirs; 

Peter Straus’ letter with its sarcastic re- 
marks about Bill Bradley (l^ni Hoi r. Dec. 
21) shows an ignorance of the game of 
basketball and of Bill Bradley. There is no 
question but that Bradley is the best college 
basketball player this year or ihat he is 
truly one of college basketball’s alllimc 
greats. 

My own personal experience with Bill 
came in the NCAA regional triple-header at 
the University of Pennsylvania’s Palestra, 
March 11, 1963 (Bill’s sophomore year). 
That was the night I "held" him to 40 
points (12 of 21 field, 16 of 16 foul line) 
and 16 rebounds. 

That game was only one of many great 
games I have seen Bill Bradley perform in. 
So 1 salute Sports Illustrated and Frank 
Deford on a terrific article on a terrific 
gentleman and basketball player. 

Steve Courtin 

Woodlyn, Pa. 

• Asa guard whoranked among last year’s 
scoring leaders with 579 points (a St. 
Joseph's record) fora 20.7average. Steve 
Courtin speaks with authority. — ED. 


DAVIDSON AND GOLIATH 

Sirs: 

After watching Davidson demolish the 
Big Ten co-champion, Ohio Stale Univer- 
sity. among others. 1 want to congratulate 
you for your choice of the Wildcats for top 
national ranking. This is the second consecu- 
tive year that Davidson has trounced the 
Buckeyes soundly. (OSU has won or tied 
for /ire consecutixe Big Ten championships.) 

Other victims of the Wildcats, all whipped 
by substantial margins, include Furman, 
Jacksonville, YMI. Wake Forest and V'ir- 
ginia— not to mention their latest victories 
in the Charlotte Invitational. 

Jamfs T. McClung Jr. 

Norton, V'a. 

OEJA VU? 

Sirs; 

Your Lettir from the Publisher labels 
Theodore Sturgeon's //«»»- lo Forget Base- 
halt (Dec. 21 ) as an Orwellian view of 1984 
and beyond— which it may be — but it seems 
that many centuries ago the sanw blood- 
thirsty spectators chccrcd enthusiastically 
as the lions deftly outmaneuvered and de- 
feated the Christians. Arc wc really pro- 
gressing as we near the future? While men 
ponder Mr. Sturgeon’s views, wc in our 
neighborhood have started a sandlot Quoit 
team. But instead of the deadly thin scar- 
let line, we arc using raspberry Jell-O so 
that .severed heads will be kept to a mini- 
mum. Sec you at the stadium in 1986 . . . 
or in 186. 

Ja.mes Enyart 

Mundelein, III. 

REBOUND 

Sirs: 

Sports Illustrateo’s readers interested in 
basketball (like me) have now been told in 
Robert Boyle's generally optimistic piece on 
the future of sport {The .\'ew Wove, Dec. 21 ) 
that basketball is slipping in popularity, 
that it is designed for glandular freaks, is 
Dullsville and cannot keep out the gam- 
blers and gangsters. 

There arc two criteria for measuring the 
growth and popularity of a sport: attend- 
ance and participation. In both, basketball 
rates high. In 1957 attendance at basketball 
games in the U.S. was 142,848,698, a re- 
markable figure in itself. Last year it was up 
by 10 million. The latest survey on partici- 
pation (1963) shows that basketball ranks 
highest in team sports among U.S. schools, u 
position it has maintained for decades. 

Around the world, basketball is fast ap- 
proaching soccer as a truly international 
team sport, w hile the future of such Ameri- 
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can Icam sporiN as baseball and liH’lb.ill in 
this regard is nucslionablc. 

The other points Mr. Uosle made are it ivl- 
e\ani. snide or just plain sNrong. lie qvioles 
Richard Sn>der and the National Sporting 
(.ii'ods Association to make one olThem. hut 
the N.S.(i A. is, ctitiie properU. concerned 
vMth sports like billiards and boating, sshicb 
reguia* an investment of several hundred 
dollars before one can paiticipate. Hasket- 
hall reiiuires onl> the purchase of a basket- 
ball, Hence Mr. Snvdei is not iniercsicil. 

hat he overlooks, howcvei. is the millions 
of dollars spent anmiall> to build basketball 
souits and arenas. I he list ivf new college 
laciliiies alone would till a page. 

•\s for the statement ab.tul "glandular 
freaks." it is an insult to the plavers and 
demeaning to .ill fans. Si/e is an .isset in 
haskeiball as ii is in bosing. football and 
other sports. Hut the seven-foot it«>n.ithleie 
IS no more able to pla> basketball (h.iit the 
^(K).pound nonathlele is able to pl.iy the 
line in football. If vou don't think so. try 
fool racing, high jumping, weight lilting or 
plaving golf against Bill Russell. I ont I lein- 
sohn, lit Chamberlain or I Igin B.iylor. 

Sure, basketball is vulnerable to the liv 
and has been fixed. But so has horse racing. 

I he one correct statement Boy le made is 
ih.ii pro basketball h.is been a eomparaiive 
f.iilure on network television. But it seems 
to me even more refreshing that a mtijor 
sport cun sursive and grow in pvipulaiily 
without the degr.iding and eorruptmg aid 
of the boob box. 

ilvKvn Nmiivn 

Brooklyn 

ISOLATION BOOTH 

Sirs: 

Along with millions of other fooih.ill ftins, 

I have been greatly intrigued b> that recent- 
ly introduced electronics marvel dubbed the 
"isolated camera." Its ability to rerun .i play 
— with utmost clarity and within seconds 
after it has been eoniplcted— eeriainly sug- 
gests a further assignment for it. 

ik-caiise of the substantial stakes involved 
m the outcome of football games, bolh col- 
lege and professional. I believeih.il the cam- 
era should be used for review of plays which 
could have a bearing on the linal result of 
the game, and particularly where there is 
some gueslion as to the correctness of an 
odicial ruling- Since it is now possible to 
do this within the span of an oHieiars time- 
out. claims of an unjustly assessed [vcnaliy 
could he settled immediately and wri'iig de- 
cisions reversed. 

No reflection is intended on the gualily 
of the oftieiating we are now getting. How- 
ever. the liiimun eye has definite limitations 
.ind, with ■■10-seeond" men scampering all 
over the premises, it is not only possible but 
very probable that faulty decisions arc <k- 
casionally made. 

This is not to say that the use of the iso- 
lated e.imera for this purpose be made a 


5 MINUTES TO 

18 HOLE LONGBOAT 
KEY GOLF COURSE 

riuh-like si'flintr. Bath- 
injf- Safe private beach. V 
Tcnni.s. Superb food. 




For fat?s. reser- 
vations and color 
folder, see your 
travel agent or 
N.Y. fteservation 
Office. 30f)ccke- 
feller Plata. Tel. 
LT 1-3462 
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• IBM DATA PROCESSING LAB 
DoriTwtories • Social/Recreational Activities 

rOB CaTALOG WRiTt BB N J HAStNrOS 

tan eoMiwoMwaALTR «vInw«. mass 




GO GOLF 


SHOPPING BY MAIL? 
Your order is in 
even better hands now, 
thanks to the 
efforts of the Direct 
Mail Advertising 
Association and its 
actively enforced 
Code of Ethics. 



In Pines iiiul I’ulnis. \ < lialieiiitiiig 
rhampliiriship i-otirse vviih the front 
nine eiil llirougli iiisii green fore.-t 
and the bark .-ide a vvindswept 
<.ea.-ide links. Enjoy aUo tennis, 
swimming, fishing and full rluh 
privilege!^ as a guest ut KINGS B.AY 
V VCHT \M) COII.NTHY CLUB. 
Superb living areomnindalions in 
single or in suite. Reciprocal club 
jirivilegcs are extended. 

By reservation only 

in Miami, Florida 
Phone 1 305 235-7161 
14401 S.W. 62nd Avenue 
KINGS BAY# Yacht and Country Club 



.At last! A really complete resort! 
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IRAND BAHAMA HOTIL 


AND COUNTRY CLUB ••*»- 

WEST END CttANO SAHAMA ISLAND BAHAMAS 


See your Travel Agent, or call PL 5-2087 in New York City; 
FE 8-6481 in Wash.. D. C.; 633 9577 in Miami: 848-3478 
in West Palm Beach; or JA 4-3486 in Atlanta. 
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P. <). Box V. r.-l W. I LUi.L 
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1»TH HOLE coMinun! 



Expressly designed 
for the cold miseries 
aspirin cant reach. 


1-or the ache you sometime-' gel 
with a cokl. aspirin's fme. Uul lt>r 
the sniflles. siopped-iip nose and 
snee/es that bother \oii most, you 
need Coniac'. C\)niac is made to 
lake care ot these congestion miser- 
ies. And aspirin isn't. It's that simple. 

0>nlac has today's leading lor- 
mula for relief of heail cold conges- 
tion. Oxer un) "time piiis'* in 
ever) capsule dry runny nose, clear 
nasal congestion, stop sneezes up to 
1 2 hours, 

Most people, for most colds, will 
find Contac is uhat they need. Ma\- 
he that's why Coniac is today's larg- 
est-selling cold medication at your 
pharmacy. 




CONTAC 


MthitY ft JAMES LABORATORItS, Pj. 
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commonplace thing. Most likely, it would 
be culled upi>n only two or three times dur- 
ing a game and then only upon a signal from 
a member of the ofliciating team silting in 
the stands. But I do not go along with those 
who believe that the only position from 
which a game cun be impartially viewed with 
regard to conformity to all regulations is at 
eye level with the players. 

II I ARI> C. .SniVAII R 

HulTalo 

EMPTY eOWLS 

Sirs: 

The present idiotic postseason bowl sys- 
tem should be replaced by a series of games 
to determine the national college roolbull 
champion. Virtually every sport played on 
the college campus has its national cham- 
pionship competitions, in which teams or 
individuals go to the regional and the n.i- 
tion.il chanvpionships: yci football, which 
has long been the king of campus sports, is 
the only one which docs not conform to 
this evening and sensible system. 

.Suppose th.ii inste.id of the VSorld .Senes 
of professional baseball we had a number of 
meaningless postscav'n exhibition games 
featuring contests between, for example. De- 
troit and Cleveland, the Vankees and Bos- 
ton. and Kansas City .ind HousUm.' The 
idicKv of such a situation is obvious, but it 
IS the s;ime situ.iiion w hich has existed since 
the f(H>tball bowl sysicnt has been in opeia- 
lion. 

The live major hinslsare the Rose. Orange. 
Sugar. Cotton and Ciaior. Of these, the Rose 
Bowl is ishligaicd to pair a West Coast team 
with the Big Ten represent. uive. while the 
other four arc under no sinrilar obligation. 
Despite the latter fact, during the List three 
years these four bowls have featured no less 
than 1 1 Soulheasiern Conference teams. 
During the same period the Big leit of the 
Midwest and the "Big Five" of the [ asl. both 
of whom are at least as powerful as the SFC. 
have together h.td a meager total of six 
teams in the five big VmswIs. 

During the past live to Ml years the teams 
from the Big Fen and the SEC have domi- 
nated the wire services' ratings and. as a re- 
sult. one of the hottest debates in the world 
of frH'tball has been over which of these con- 
ferences is superior. A m.i/ingly enough, how- 
ever. the last time rcprescntuiivcs of the two 
conferences met in a postseason game was 
in the ly.lS Orange Bowl. 

The obvious remedy for these evils is to 
establish a national championship scries 
patterned after the basketball and baseball 
championships or based on a seeding system 
— with more emphasis on the caliber of a 
team's opposition than on its record. If all 
teams ended their seasons in mid-November 
the senes could conclude in early January. 

FRfi) CiiiSTAt-sos Jr. 

Hampton, Va. 
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EDITORIAL 8 l ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Sisirts UlUSTRATII), 

Time & l.il'e BuilUinii. Riwkefeller Cenier. 
Nc" York. New York 100:0, 


T ime Ine. jl^o publrhc^ Ti sit, I in. I i>RTl”st 
jnO. in L-cimunclinn wilh its subsiU arm. ihe 
Inicrnaiional ciimons of 1 iMi jniJ Lir>. 
Chairman of Uie HoarJ. Andress tlei^kell; 
Chairman. Lseculivc Commliiee. Rn> i. 
tarsen: Cliairman. hinance Commiiiee. 
Charle'. L -Slillman; Pres dent, J.snies A. 
t.inen: tseculisc Vite PreMdeni and 1 rcasor- 
er. D. W. Brumbaugh; Vice Presiijeni and 
Sccrclary. Bernard M.irncs; Vice President 
and Assistant to the President. Arnold W 
Carlson; Vice Presidents. Bernhard M. Auer. 
idgar K. Baker. CI.'S Ruckhnul. R. M. 
Buckley, John I.. It.il’enheck. Jerome b- 
H.irdv. Henry I use III. Arthur R, Xtufphv 
Jr Ralpli I) Paine Jr.. P. I. Prcnticc. Wi-s on 
C. Pullen )r.. James R. Sheples; Compcrol’er 
and Assistani Secretary. John I, llar'ey; 
Assistant Comptrol'cr and Assisinni -Secrc- 
lary, Cliarles I (ilcason Jr.; Assistant Tieas- 

S. Ingcis; Assistant Treasurer. Richard B. 
XIcKeough. 
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insure prompt service sshenever you write about your 
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541) North Michigan Ave.. C hicago. HI, KI6I I. 

Charles A- Adams, Cien'l Mgr. 

mail Ibis I'urm with your payment, 
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ness subscription. renew my subscription. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

U.S., Canada and I -S. Possessions. 1 yr. $7.50. 

All other subscriptions. I yr. $111.00. 
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attach label here 


If you're mosing, please let us know fisc weeks 
tsefnre chamting your address Pk.ss- iiiaSarinc 
address label here, print your new ajslrvss below. 

If you base a guesiion ah.»iii sour suhsertpnon, 

1 place your magazine address label here add clip 
this form to your letter. 
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City Mat 




You’re looking at a wagon that’s loaded with convincing reasons to go Olds in a big way. 

• I^ike a cargo caiwcity over 100 cubic feet huge. 

• And a Jetfire Rocket V-8 with up to 315 horses. 

• A forward-facing third seat that makes back seat passengers part of the family. 

• And a tinted-glass Vista-Roof that makes back seat riding part of the fun! 

• But Vista-Cruiser’s happiest surprise is this: For all its niceties, prices actually 
start below 38 other station wagons! 

'SB I OILDaMOBILE 

The Rocket Action Car! 


• aCNCKM. MOrONt COV^RATIOM 




Discover how 


' a bourbon can be 


There’s a mellow world of difference in Yellowstone, and it 
takes just one golden taste to prove it, Try Yellowstone. See 
for yourself why those who appreciate the rich, smooth 
flavor of great bourbon have made Yellowstone their choice. 

KENIUCKY SIRMGHT 80URB0N 100 PROOF BOniEO IN SOND & 90 & S6 PROOF. YdlOVKTONE DISTILLERY CO, lOUISVIUE OWENSBORO. KY 01969 




